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OPENING SESSION 
DEAN CHESTER A. PHILLIPS, President of the Association, Presiding 


Annual Meeting of the American Association of Collegiate 

Schools of Business in New Orleans was the signal for a depar- 
ture from our previous custom. It was decided to inject into the 
program a southern element—a flavor of the South. We were very 
fortunate in the pursuance of these ideas in being able to secure two 
speakers who will fully justify their position on the program. The 
first of these speakers is to be presented by Dean Aldrich. 

DEAN Morton A. Atpricu: Governor John M. Parker will speak to 
us tonight on “Some Aspects of the Old South and of the New.” He 
is known for what he has done and is. It is more likely you know him 
as the vice-presidential nominee on the Progressive ticket, in 1919, or 
as Governor of Louisiana, in 1920. Before that he never held office, 
but he was usually, for thirty years, the leader in all movements for 
better politics. 

In his business life Governor Parker was and is a planter and 
cotton man. His attainments led to his being elected president of the 
New Orleans Board of Trade, president of the New Orleans Cotton 
Exchange, and head of numerous other organizations. He was called 
upon in public service for one thing after another, only one of which 
I want to mention. He was head of the Flood Relief in 1927 and got 
over 200 people out of danger without the loss of a single life. 

Now this state in the last fifty years has turned out some good men, 
such as Edgar Farrar who was president of the Bar Association and 
Chief Justice Edward J. White. In medicine New Orleans stands high 
in its own right. It is not right to compare men in different fields, but 
I thing most of the people of this state, including Governor Parker’s 
political enemies, agree that he is one of the first citizens of this state. 

He has attained a high degree of success in the outdoors. He is now 
planting 4,000 acres, from which he comes to us. He is the man I have 
talk to our students on being an outdoor man, and I wish we could 
ask him to make that talk tonight. Governor Parker." 


Possnt at PHILLIPS: The decision to hold the Thirteenth 


* Unfortunately, the secretary did not get a satisfactory report of the address of 
John M. Parker, former Governor of Louisiana. 
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PRESIDENT Put.uips: A short generation ago John Temple Graves 
as the beloved editor of the Ailanta Constitution and as one of Ameri- 
ca’s foremost publicists and orators was contributing materially to 
the intellectual and spiritual welfare of a real united nation. Today a 
distinguished son is following in the footsteps of his illustrious father, 
in attempting to bring about a greater social happiness and finer 
citizenship and a more enlightened civilization. 

It is my pleasure to introduce to you, John Temple Graves, II, 
who will speak on the subject of “The Romance of Business Develop- 
ment in the South.” 





THE ROMANCE OF BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT 
IN THE SOUTH 


Summary oF Appress By JOHN TEMPLE GRAVES II 
Editor of the Birmingham Age-Herald 


S INDUSTRY comes southward, as the economic attention 
A of the nation turns this way, and the vast resources of this 
section approach a period of intensive exploitation, we South- 
erners are doing a lot of thinking. We really can think, when we have 
to. The thinking, I confess, is discursive. As discursive as the battle 
hero in Stephen Leacock’s book who “mounted his horse and rode off 
wildly in all directions.”” Some southern thought is riding—very wildly 
indeed, I believe—to oppose the industrialization of their land and 
save it for a gentle agrarianism of other days. Other southern thought 
—as foolish as the first is wild—is riding neck and neck, stirrup to 
stirrup, with the industrialists, hell-bent to build here a counterpart 
of Pittsburgh, a pattern of Paterson, N.J., a southern edition of all 
the damnation industrialism has produced along with its blessings. 
But there is still another school of southern thinking which is riding 
right, riding not with the industrialists but ahead of them, not into 
the past or with the present but into the future, riding in fine resolve 
that industrialization here shall not mean industrialism, that the com- 
ing of industry to the South shall mean as much to industry as to the 
South. These Southerners believe that the economic development of 
the South must be along southern lines, that our industrialization must 
benefit by the mistakes of industrialization in other sections, and that 
the South can serve itself and the nation best by being true to what 
is best in itself. In other words, they are southern individualists— 
individualists in philosophy as in fact. 

It is the philosophy of individualism I’m here to discuss and to 
praise tonight. I use the word “individualism” with considerable 
diffidence. It is my experience that if you take the very simplest word 
and put a capital letter on the front of it and an “ism” on the tail, 
you get something for which everybody has a different definition and 
which nobody exactly understands. There’s ““Humanism”’ for example. 
In the case of the word “Individualism” confusion is worse confounded 
by the fact that President Hoover calls himself an “individualist” 
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and has written a book on American “Individualism.” I have a great 
admiration for President Hoover, but if he is an individualist, the 
term has some technical tangle to it that puts the whole thing beyond 
my comprehension. 

Individualism, in its essence, it seems to me, is nothing more or less 
than self-expression, for men and women, communities, businesses, 
arts, professions and nations. Self-expression limited only by the right 
of others to an equal self-expression, and by the necessity we all are 
under, in a crowded world, of making concessions to each other for 
mutual convenience. 

But to define it is not to justify it or prove that it can be saved in a 
modern world whose mass and machines seem determined to destroy 
it. Nor can it be justified by the fact that it comes to us from pioneer 
days of the past, or the fact that we love it, like to be individuals with 
a separate dignity of our own. 

Individualism is justified only if it can be shown to be a thing that 
contributes to and is indispensable for those conditions of progress, 
justice, and happiness without which civilization has no sense. I think 
that it can. When I was an undergraduate we discussed the “problem 
of problems’’—can the world be thought out or must it be fought out. We 
would like to think it could be thought out. It might be, too, if men 
were wise, honest, harmonious, or visioned enough to sit about a table 
or in some great parliament and agree upon all the conditions and 
institutions of life, fix a standard which would mean the justice, prog- 
ress, and happiness for all, of which I have spoken. But they can’t. 
All history and present experience prove they can’t. So for want of a 
better principle we are obliged to fall back upon the one that the world 
must be fought out, that the best approach to progress, justice, and 
happiness will come as the resultant of opposing forces, varying needs, 
tastes, dreams, ambitions, and desires. Sounds like a bitter prospect, 
a “darkling plain” although it needn’t be if the competition is ap- 
proached as a game rather than a fight, if it’s conducted fairly, with 
umpires and rules and generosity and intelligence. But game or fight, 
it is the only way to justice, progress, and happiness. It is the only 
way, too, to production of best efforts. Most men can’t play their 
best golf, as Bobby Jones does, against par, but require an opponent. 

This is the case for individualism. There can be no fight without 
fighters, no game without players; and individualism, the preservation 
of individual units, is as much the law of competition as competition 
itself is the law of life. 
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Competition is also the law of this country, embodied in the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act, the Sherman Law, the Clayton Act, the 
Federal Reserve Act. The League of Nations has for its ideal the pres- 
ervation of the competition of nations, competitive individualism for 
nations. 

Can this individualism be saved against modern forces? Will the 
world a few years hence be completely standardized and mechanized, 
with nothing for any of us to do or decide, except for a few song-writers 
in tin-pan alley to tell us all what to sing, a few dressmakers in Paris 
to tell our women how much knee and ear to expose, a few actors and 
actresses in Hollywood to tell us how to make love, a few engineers to 
keep the universal machines oiled, and Arthur Brisbane to tell us each 
morning what to think for the day? 

It need not be, and won’t be, if our common sense keeps pace with 
our science. The machine means as much to individualism as to stand- 
ardization. The age of electricity, which now supplants the age of 
steam, is decentralizing industry physically as steam centralized it. 
The power- and pipe-lines of the electricity and gas people are decen- 
tralizing factors. So is the automobile. The radio, sound movie, and 
printing press let people stay at home or apart and be entertained or 
instructed. The chain store means that some of us who once were 
independent are now working for someone else. But most of us work 
for somebody else anyhow. 

Not the machine but the worship of the machine and of its operators 
is the real trouble. From that trouble we are passing today, and the 
very depression has helped to speed the passing. We are about to be- 
lieve that Henry Ford is not an authority on art, religion, politics, 
economics, and everything else, just because he makes good automo- 
biles. We are beginning to accept what Sir James Jeans has lately 
said, that the universe is not a great machine but a great thought. 
We are about to listen to Sinclair Lewis, to understand the tragedy 
of Babbitt, to believe, with Lewis, that creative artists should be 
honored at least as much as carburetor manufacturers. 

The South is historically and temperamentally the most individual- 
istic section of the country, even if it is also the least liberal. Touch 
that individualism with a more liberal point of view, and it offers the 
South an opportunity at this critical time to preserve things dear to 
itself and to contribute to the nation, whose economic attention it 
holds, something valuable to the economic processes of the future. 
It isn’t necessary or possible or wise for the South to go back to agra- 
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rianism. It is only necessary that, as industry invades it, the South 
hold fast to the facts and philosophies of its individualism. 

The facts of this individualism for the South, the things that most 
distinguish it, are a certain gentility of spirit, a sense of romance, a 
capacity for enthusiasm, a habit of leisure. Even if Southerners no 
longer think in terms of moonlight and magnolias, muscadines and 
mint-juleps, the spirit of swords and roses is not gone from the South. 
There’s romance for Southerners in the real things of their modern 
lives, in the economic things. There’s romance for them in the recent 
successful struggle of Louisiana to pipe its natural gas across Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, and Georgia for use in thousands of factories and 
homes. There’s romance in the faith which Birmingham has today in 
the power of coal, iron, salt, limestone, and steel to make it one day 
one of the greatest, if not the very greatest producing center in the 
world. There’s romance in the magic vistas in commercial chemistry 
which Southerners like Theodore Swann are opening up, and in the 
manner in which they are employing the South’s hitherto neglected or 
unknown resources to father a whole brood of by-products and related 
industries even unto the third and fourth generation. There’s romance 
in the giant undertakings in eastern Tennessee, western North Caro- 
lina, and northern Alabama, where men have chained the lightnings 
that live in falling waters and turned them to vast electric enterprise. 
There’s romance in the ports of the South, particularly in this storied 
port of New Orleans. Here, it needs only the sight of great steamers, 
looming mist-born, weather-wrapped, sea-beaten down the bay, to 
know all the charm and color of marriage to the sea. It needs only the 
smell of coffee and tar and oil and brine along the water front to have 
the senses stirred with all the marvel and mystery of boundless mains 
and fairylands forlorn. It needs only the sound of lapping waters against 
alien hulls in the harbor to hear the full pulse of the wide world to 
which the South’s ports present her. 

Romance, gentility of spirit, enthusiasm, liberalism, and a high 
employment of leisure—these are the very stuff of individualism. They 
are, or have been, or cai be, the very stuff of the South, too. And in 
that sign the South can become, if it will, in an age of standardization 
and mechanization, what Count Keyserling has already called it—the 
hope of America. 





FIRST GENERAL CONFERENCE 


ISADOR LOEB, Dean of the School of Business and Public Administration, 
Washington University, presiding 


PERSONAL QUALITIES REQUISITE FOR SUCCESS IN 
BUSINESS AND THE ROLE OF THE SCHOOL 
OF BUSINESS IN THEIR DEVELOPMENT 


By RALPH E. HEILMAN 
Dean of the School of Commerce, Northwestern University 


To ambition of schools of business is to train men who will 
ultimately become either (1) business technicians and spe- 
cialists, or (2) business executives. Undoubtedly, some of 
our graduates—perhaps too many—will permanently occupy posts as 
subordinates and as minor executives. But it is our hope that our 
graduates may become either competent business technicians, ac- 
countants, statisticians, production experts, salesmen, economists in 
government and private service, and the like, or that they shall become 
business executives, occupying lower or higher posts in the business 
hierarchy. 

I omit from my discussion reference to the first group. For their 
success depends, at least in large measure, upon their mastery of their 
respective techniques. I propose to consider the personal requisites for 
success in business executives—those who are charged with the re- 
sponsibility of formulating policies, executing policies, planning and 
supervising, directing and co-ordinating the efforts of others. 

The desirable equipment for such an individual consists of three 
important factors: 

1. Ability to use or to understand the use of certain tools and tech- 
niques. 

2. A definite informational basis or background of information, 
facts, and data. 

3. Certain personal qualities or characteristics. 

1. Tools or techniques.—The business executive must possess, if not 
a mastery, at least an understanding of how certain tools or techniques 
are used. Hence the necessity for training in accounting, statistics, 
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salesmanship, English—written and spoken—etc. Here the purpose is 
to provide a technique, to teach the student how to use certain instru- 
ments, or to understand how others use them. 

2. Informational basis.—It is essential that the prospective business 
executive shall have an adequate understanding of the operations of 
the economic and business system in its various ramifications. In addi- 
tion to the definite tools which he is qualified to use, he should acquire 
a broad understanding of the ‘way in which the business and economic 
system functions, of the way in which typical business organizations 
are organized and operated, of their internal and external relations, of 
their place in modern industrial society, and of the manner and 
methods by which all essential economic functions are performed. 
Hence the necessity for instruction in the descriptive fields of econom- 
ics, marketing, organization, law, finance, labor, etc. True, the infor- 
mation imparted in these expository and descriptive courses soon be- 
comes obsolete and out of date. Nevertheless, the training provided 
in such courses and the information imparted provides the necessary 
beginning point and basis. Presumably, after having been acquired, it 
will enable the individual to keep abreast of new developments and 
to keep intelligently informed with regard to changes in economic life 
and processes, as they affect business in general and his business in 
particular. 

3. Personal qualities.—In collegiate business education we have de- 
voted most of our attention to these two phases. But I believe that 
one of the vital factors in the equipment of the prospective business 
executive is the third one, i.e., his personal qualities. I refer here to 
personal abilities or qualifications, or what might be regarded as per- 
sonal attitudes, traits, or characteristics of personality, as distinguished 
from the knowledge or information possessed by the individual. These 
are important to success in all fields—for example, the professions— 
but I believe that the personal factors are of much greater importance 
in insuring successful business careers than in the professions; and, in 
general, are more important in those fields of business which lie out- 
side the realm of the expert or technician. Indeed, the success of many 
business men who possess but little formal training is due primarily to 
their possession of certain valuable traits of personality. Unfortunate- 
ly, we have largely neglected the problem—What can the school of 
business do to aid in the development of the requisite personal capa- 
bilities and attitudes? Yet I believe this is an important approach to 
the formulation of our educational program. 
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Some time ago one of my associates, Professor Earl Dean Howard, 
suggested that, in his judgment, the four most important personal 
factors in the equipment required of the efficient business executive 
are, in the order of their importance, judgment, sense of responsibility, 
delight in accomplishment, and ingenuity. To these I would add a 
few others. 


PERSONAL CAPACITIES OR TRAITS 


1. Judgment.—This is the faculty of judging or deciding rightly or 
wisely. This is, of course, the primary function of the business execu- 
tive. He is constantly called upon to make choices between alterna- 
tives and to reach decisions. Even the country grocer, who is, in reality, 
an executive, must make important decisions every day. Shall he buy 
this line of merchandise or another? What shall his mark-up be? 
Shall he fire John Jones and hire Mary Smith? At the other extreme, 
the president of a large corporation is constantly engaged in reaching 
decisions which may affect the welfare of thousands of employees and 
stockholders. But the primary function of every business executive, 
whether he occupies an important or a humble post, is the making of 
decisions. This calls primarily for judgment. 

As a layman, it seems clear to me that judgment involves something 
over and above what we call intelligence or mental alertness, and that 
it holds no definite relationship to what we call scholarship as indicated 
by high grades. There are men, known to all of us, in whose judgment 
we instinctively have confidence. We feel that their decision will not 
be based upon whim, caprice, fancy, or prejudices—that they have the 
faculty of seeing a problem steadily and seeing it whole, of appraising 
it in all of its practical relationships, and of reaching a high proportion 
of sound decisions, particularly within those fields with which they 
are familiar or with regard to which they have the necessary informa- 
tion. 

On the other hand, we all know individuals who possess intellectual 
brilliance, but in whose judgment we would place little confidence. 
We concede their intellectuality, but their capacity for sound judgment 
does not inspire our confidence. We cannot escape the feeling that 
they are likely to be led astray by intriguing or fanciful ideas, or that 
they lack ability to control their prejudices, or to suspend judgment 
until they have the facts. In short, they seem to lack that intellectual 
poise and emotional stability necessary to give a high degree of de- 
pendability to their judgments. 
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Can we do anything to develop the ability to render sound judg- 
ments? Can business judgment be developed by the school of com- 
merce? I wish I knew. I am not enough of a psychologist to under- 
stand the fundamental capacities involved in the act of decision. But 
I am inclined to believe that this power can, at least, be developed, 
trained, matured, and ripened, to a considerable degree, if we employ 
the proper methods. 

Can judgment be developed, perhaps by greater emphasis upon 
exercise in the solution of definite problems or cases? Perhaps it would 
be wise to introduce the case method, at least in some fields, in the 
Junior year. The advantage of this method is that the student is 
called upon to confront a definite, concrete situation, to determine 
what information is essential for its solution, to obtain this informa- 
tion, to weigh the advantages and disadvantages of various alterna- 
tive courses of action, to formulate a procedure, and to arrive at a 
definite, positive decision as to what shall be done. Will not the greater 
use of such courses for these boys develop the decision-making habit, 
and emphasize the necessity for careful, well-balanced decisions, which 
give due consideration to all of the factors involved? 

Of course, one cannot arrive at a sound decision without possessing 
the necessary facts and information. Herein lies the importance of 
the tool or technique subjects and also of the informational subjects, 
which, it seems to me, at least for undergraduates, should precede the 
case courses. 

2. Delight in accomplishment.—The ability to arrive at sound and 
right decisions is not sufficient. These decisions must be carried into 
effect, must be executed. It is one thing to decide what should be done 
and quite another thing to do it. It is important that the executive 
possess the ability to conclude reflection, to reach a decision, and to 
begin action. It is our hope that our graduates will make for them- 
selves careers of constructive achievement and creative accomplish- 
ment. We expect their success to be measured, not primarily in terms 
of acquisition, but in terms of accomplishment or results which are 
socially desirable. Hence, it is essential that they should develop 
pride or satisfaction in achievement as a definite end in itself. 

What can we do through our formal training to develop this trait? 
I think we can contribute to its development by placing the students 
much more largely upon their own initiative. At present, typically, 
our courses are all mapped out by the instructor; the reading assign- 
ments day by day are made by the instructor, who presents the course 
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material, in large part, through formal lectures. Therefore, the studcnt 
has little opportunity to exercise his own initiative. It can scarcely 
be expected that his attitude toward his work will be creative. The in- 
structor is the active party, the student the passive one. Frankly, as 
many of our courses are at present organized and conducted, I wonder 
whether the student can obtain any high degree of delight or satisfac- 
tion in personal accomplishment. The courses are often so standard- 
ized and routinized that they offer small opportunity in this respect. 

What can be done by reorganizing our instruction to afford the 
students a larger opportunity for personal accomplishment, and there- 
by to provide a stronger incentive for the development of satisfaction 
in achievement? It may be that by eliminating our present system of 
grades something could be accomplished. The systems commonly in 
use give an appearance of mathematical accuracy in classifying stu- 
dents, which, in fact, cannot be obtained, and place the emphasis too 
largely upon securing grades rather than on actual intellectual accom- 
plishment. It may well be that grading systems which are unduly 
refined place a false emphasis on outside standards and rewards, at 
the expense of sincere interest in the work and satisfaction in its ac- 
complishment. Possibly a simplified system of “Pass” and ‘‘Fail,”’ 
or of “High Pass,” “Pass,” and ‘‘Fail’”’ would eliminate this false em- 
phasis and promote the development of a sense of delight or satisfac- 
tion in accomplishment. I am not sure about this, but the suggestion 
is worthy of thought. 

Independent study courses may offer another means which might 
well promote the accomplishment of this objective. Such courses have 
already been introduced, to some extent, in colleges of arts, although 
I do not know that they are yet used in schools of business. It would 
seem that the introduction of such courses, in which students are 
definitely placed on their own responsibility, are largely relieved of 
formal class requirements, are given an opportunity for accomplish- 
ment largely upon their own initiative, and make progress as rapidly 
as their ability permits, might well provide an opportunity for the de- 
velopment of this quality in business students, such as is not obtainable 
through most of our formal methods of instruction. 

One objection to such courses, as at present ordinarily offered in 
our colleges of arts, is that they are confined to the so-called “superior 
students.”’ The instructor in such courses typically wishes to do as the 
football coach does—confine himself to the stars and not be bothered 
with the rank and file. But if this method of instruction has merit in 
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developing delight in accomplishment, and I believe it has, it remains 
to be demonstrated that it is not equally applicable to the so-called 
“average” student. At least, an experiment in independent study 
courses, in business subjects, open not only to the upper group of 
students but also to the modal group, should prove highly valuable in 
demonstrating whether it is possible to provide a more effective moti- 
vation for pleasure in accomplishment. 

3. Ingenuity.—We refer here to the quality or power of ready in- 
vention—quickness or acuteness in forming new combinations. This 
quality may be referred to as resourcefulness. The business executive 
must have skill in devising, inventing, and combining ideas. The qual- 
ity of inventiveness or creativeness is of the utmost importance. An 
individual may be highly competent in doing the old things in the old 
way. But, in this rapidly changing economic and business world, it is 
essential that the executive shall be able to meet new situations in new 
ways. He must be able to think of new devices, new methods of 
utilizing existing agencies, and new methods of combining existing 
forces. He must find new time- and labor-saving devices, new methods 
of utilizing by-products, new methods of dealing with labor. He must 
be able to devise new methods of marketing to meet new competition, 
new methods of financing to meet changed financial conditions, new 
methods of reducing costs to meet downward trends in price levels. In 
short, he must be able to meet unforeseen developments and unantici- 
pated contingencies by the employment of new devices, combinations, 
or agencies. 

What can we do to develop this capacity? I am inclined to believe 
that, in order to perform this function, the individual must be capable 
of thinking in the abstract and in general terms. Resourcefulness re- 
quires that the individual shall be able to think regarding complicated 
relationships, intricate situations, likenesses and differences—which 
can only be expressed through conceptual means. It calls for a high 
degree of ability in handling ideas, and in forming new associations of 
ideas. Therefore, I believe that one way to promote the development 
of ingenuity is to improve the students’ training and ability in ab- 
stract thinking, in handling concepts. 

At Northwestern University we have introduced two special courses 
for the Austin Scholars. These are offered under the titles, ““Business 
Concepts” and, for the lack of a better term, ‘“‘Social Science—AX.”’ 
The courses are designed to specifically train these men in dealing with 
concepts clearly and effectually. Wealth, contract, property, obliga- 
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tions, individualism, socialism, etc., may be mentioned as typical con- 
cepts. The purpose is that the student shall examine these concepts, 
analyze them, ascertain their meaning and content, determine their 
implications and their relationship to other concepts—in brief, arrive 
at a clear understanding of their connotation and denotation. The 
course is in reality a course in dialectics—the process of making ideas 
clear through discussion—with the concepts chosen largely from the 
field of the social sciences. There is no concrete informatioral mate- 
rial, no specific subject matter. However, a large amount of work by 
the student is involved, which takes the form of extensive reading, 
daily (?) discussions by the students divided into squads of five each 
under a squad leader, written reports by the individuals, reports col- 
lectively by squads, and regular discussions under the expert guidance 
of three faculty members, all of whom are present and participate at 
each meeting. Under the present arrangement, these students are ex- 
pected to devote half their time to this course in the first semester of 
the Sophomore year, for eight hours credit. But the students spend 
much more time on the course than is indicated by that statement. 

We believe that this type of course contributes greatly to the devel- 
opment of resourcefulness. For that capability in any given situation 
depends not only upon the individual’s native intelligence level, but 
also upon: (1) his information; (2) his experience in dealing with 
similar situations; (3) his ability to handle those instruments or tools 
which logicians call concepts, i.€., ideas. 

Further, I venture to suggest that this capacity might be developed 
by a course in biography. I believe that such a course would be much 
more valuable in the development of this capacity than many of the 
factual and informational courses which we now offer. In such a 
course, the student would study the careers and accomplishments of 
statesmen, politicians, business executives, and scientists, for example, 
Thomas Edison, Henry Ford, Napoleon, Lincoln, Pasteur, Alexander 
Graham Bell, Theodore Roosevelt, Robert E. Lee, the Wright broth- 
ers, etc. The careers of such men, even though in some cases not ad- 
mirable lives, are ordinarily characterized by a high degree of ingenuity 
in meeting situations. 

Dartmouth has a department of biography, offering several courses 
on biography, and has a professor of biography in the college of arts. 
Such a course may easily be justified upon cultural grounds. But, if 
the lives and biographies be properly selected and properly presented, 
such a course could also do much, at least through arousing the spirit 
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of emulation, in developing this quality. It would serve to impress the 
student with the fact, as exemplified in these careers, that usually a 
way can be found out of a hole, that there usually is a method of over- 
coming obstacles, of circumlocuting difficulties, of achieving an objec- 
tive—if sufficient ingenuity be employed—and should impress them 
with the necessity of directing their abilities toward this end. Inci- 
dentally, such a course would have important educational values in 
other directions. 

4. Self-trust in competition The business executive must be char- 
acterized by a high degree of self-trust or self-confidence in competing 
with others. The one who shrinks from matching himself and his abili- 
ties against others is doomed to a mediocre career in business. The 
successful executive must be entirely willing to pit his efforts against 
those of others. He must be willing to take his own measure in com- 
petition with others, and he must have a high degree of self-confidence 
in doing so. 

Many students are qualified to become technicians, specialists, or 
experts, but are not qualified to become executives because of their 
lack of this quality. But the executive must have it because he must 
enter a highly competitive economic world. 

How can this quality be developed in students? Personally, I would 
recommend that each student be required to participate in some type 
of competitive student activity. Permit him to elect or designate the 
type of competitive activity which he prefers to enter—debate, ora- 
tory, journalism, dramatics, athletics, etc. I would also include schol- 
arship as one of the competitive activities. The man who elects scholar- 
ship as his competitive activity would be expected to qualify for 
membership in Beta Gamma Sigma or for high scholarship awards. 
Those electing athletics—and, unlike many of my colleagues, I would 
hope that many would elect this activity, either intercollegiate or 
intramural—would be expected to win their letter, their numeral, or 
to present a certificate from the athletic department indicating reason- 
able proficiency. The student might well be expected to follow such 
competitive activity, as he elects, through the semester or through the 
year as a part of his regular program, and to present some type of 
satisfactory evidence of proficiency, either through winning awards, 
recognition, or otherwise. In short, I believe it would be a reasonable 
requirement that students in schools of business should not be per- 
mitted to graduate from the university without having matched their 
capacities and abilities in competition with those of other students in 
some form of definitely competitive activities. 
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5. Adaptability —By this I mean primarily the capacity for social 
adaptability or adjustment. The efficient executive must ordinarily 
have the ability to co-operate, to “pull well in harness’’ with others, to 
function efficiently in any situation in which men are engaged in joint 
endeavor. That man has social adaptability who can get on with other 
men without being offended at chance remarks, without begin unduly 
sensitive, without being unduly suspicious or antagonistic, without de- 
veloping inferiority complexes and compensatory attitudes. In short, 
he is the one whose emotions are under control and whose emotions 
do not interfere with his effective performance in situations demanding 
co-operative enterprise, joint endeavor, or human contacts. Modern 
business, organized in large-scale units, requires a high degree of co- 
operativeness and mutuality—ability to give and take without irrita- 
bility and without drawing into one’s self. 

Is this faculty susceptible of development? I believe we could do 
something to help. Specifically, it occurs to me that a course might 
well be offered for business students on the “‘Psychology of Personal 
and Social Adjustment.”’ For modern psychology has built up a large 
body of material regarding personal and social adjustment. It has 
learned to look objectively at the human situation. True, there is a 
great deal in the modern psychology of adjustment which appears to 
us, who are not psychologists, to be sensational and of questionable 
value. Some would maintain that Freud is a case in point. Neverthe- 
less, my psychological friends assure me that there is a limited body of 
sound information to be drawn from the fields of differential, abnormal, 
and social psychology, which would be of great value in enabling the 
student to understand what is involved in social relationships and in 
adjustment to them. 

Such a course as the one proposed might well deal with such sub- 
jects as individual differences; individual antagonisms; racial differ- 
ences; prejudices; fads; fashions; propaganda; emotional attitudes; 
emotional disturbances such as temper, melancholy, and suspicion; 
defense mechanisms; extra-version and intra-version; the meaning of 
likes, dislikes, and prejudices; and the bearing of all these on the effi- 
cient co-operation in situations requiring that a man function in work 
alongside of other men and do it effectively. 

The suggestion may sound fantastic. But I believe that such a 
course would enable the student better to understand the human situa- 
tion, to analyze and criticize his own actions and attitudes, and more 
effectively to overcome his own defects and limitations in these im- 
portant matters. The idea that human nature is fixed, that the per- 
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sonality traits of students are unchangeable when they come to us, 
does not seem to me entirely sound. I am inclined to believe we could 
assist the students’ capacity for personal and social adjustment through 
such a course. This should prove particularly true if the course be 
taught by a psychologist of wisdom and maturity, one who is a real 
student of the mind in action of the socially functioning individual. 
I am inclined to believe that such a course could be made of more 
practical value than some of the fact and informational courses we 
now offer regarding business and economic phenomena, and more valu- 
able than some of the courses we now offer on psychology of advertis- 
ing, applied psychology, etc. Certainly, it can scarcely be doubted 
that the individual who possesses or who develops the type of ability 
here referred to has a more valuable asset than any purely technical 
training we can give him. 

6. Sense of responsibility.—It is important that the business execu- 
tive shall have a highly developed sense of responsibility to his organiza- 
tion and to his task. He must be the type of man who“comes through,” 
who “‘delivers.”” Many men are good “starters” but poor “‘finishers.”’ 
On the other hand, we feel, with regard to certain men we know, that 
any responsibility or obligation which they assume will be effectively 
and promptly discharged. It is important that the prospective busi- 
ness executive shall, in a very high degree, feel responsible, accounta- 
ble, or answerable for every obligation and responsibility which rests 
upon him. 

What can we do to develop this trait? We have all been astonished 
from time to time at the lack of sense of responsibility in some of our 
students. It is sometimes maintained that we might contribute to it 
by eliminating our present system of cuts and absences in class. No 
business organization would employ a man and tell him that, aside 
from regular vacations, he is entitled to twenty cuts or absences from 
work during the period. But he knows that it is his obligation to be on 
the job constantly, barring unusual circumstances. It may be that by 
eliminating requirements on class attendance, at least in the Senior 
year, but holding students rigidly responsible with regard to meeting 
all other course requirements, we would promote a greater degree of 
responsibility. But, on the other hand, the results might prove fatal 
in may cases. We might help to develop this sense of responsibility 
by the adoption of an absolute and iron-clad rule that all papers, re- 
ports, theses, and the like, are due on a definitely stipulated date and 
hour and will not be accepted thereafter. And I believe that the wider 
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use of the independent study plan above referred to would also prove 
helpful in this direction. 

7. An ethical sense.—Perhaps we can find a better term to describe 
this characteristic. I think it is somewhat different from ‘“‘sense of 
responsibility” referred to above. Under “‘sense of responsibility” I 
had reference primarily to responsibility to the job, to one’s work, to 
the business organization or unit of which one is a part. I mean here the 
possession of an ethical sense or a sense of social obligation in the other 
relationships of life. Some men have a sense of responsibility toward 
the business unit of which they are a part, but are sadly lacking in a 
sense of ethical obligation to others outside their business organization. 
The type of business executives we wish to produce must be charac- 
terized by a realization of their public and social obligations, both to 
their organization and outside of it. 

Many men, it is well known, who in private life are irreproachable, 
have committed numerous ethical offenses in business through indi- 
rect, impersonal, or corporate action. The Dr. Jekyll of private life is 
all too often the Mr. Hyde of business life. The present period of 
business depression has brought to light many business tragedies, due 
primarily to lack of a keen sense of ethical obligation upon the part of 
certain business men. Often these ethical violations are due to failure 
to perceive the social consequences of actions. It must be remembered 
that the effectiveness of moral restraints varies in considerable degree 
according to the clearness with which the consequences of acts are 
perceived. And with the increasing intricacy of business relationships, 
it becomes more and more difficult to perceive clearly the ultimate 
outcome and social consequences of business transactions. But the 
ability to perceive such consequences is, I assume, a matter both of 
intelligence and of education. It is certainly of the utmost importance 
that there shall be developed in our graduates a keen sense of ethical 
or social obligation in all of their business relationships. 

How can this be developed? I recognize that we cannot turn our 
schools of business into Sunday schools. Nevertheless, we cannot evade 
this problem. At Northwestern University we have already made a 
beginning through the establishment of the Vawter series of lectures 
on business ethics. A few schools have introduced a regular course in 
business ethics. It may be that all schools of commerce should offer 
a definite course on business ethics, which students would be required 
to pursue. Or, it may be that the result can be better accomplished, 
not through a definite course, but rather through greater emphasis on 
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ethical relations and obligations in all of the regular courses. But I do 
not believe this important factor can be overlooked. 

8. Other capacities —There are doubtless other personal capacities 
which are of importance, particularly in certain fields or types of exec- 
utive work—for example, the simple quality of enthusiasm or opti- 
mism is of the greatest importance in certain types of executive work 
such as sales and promotional work. On the other hand, the reverse 
quality of skepticism or conservatism is more important in certain 
fields, e.g., the credit man. There are doubtless many such traits which 
may prove valuable to certain individuals in certain fields. But these 
are not characteristics equally essential in all types of executive work. 
I have tried here to indicate simply those personal capacities or traits 
which it seems to me might well be regarded, to a considerable degree, 
as common or universal requirements or, at least, as universal assets 
for the potential business executive. 

Doubtless, the classification which I have presented is not at all 
complete or satisfactory. It is submitted as merely suggestive and as 
a beginning point for consideration. I am not enough of a psychologist 
to know whether the qualities I have discussed are inborn traits, in- 
herent tendencies, acquired capacities, or whether they are simply 
habits of work and attitudes of mind, or whether they represent a com- 
bination of all of these factors. 

To me, as a mere layman, it would seem that the first three men- 
tioned, i.e., judgment, delight in accomplishment, and ingenuity, in- 
volve primarily intellectual factors; whereas the last three mentioned, 
i.e., self-trust in competition, sense of responsibility, and an ethical 
sense, are in large part, acquired attitudes or habits, involving more 
largely the emotions and the will. All of them, however, would appear 
to be susceptible to the influence of education. Dr. Thurstone will 
doubtless enlighten us regarding the psychological nature and aspects 
of these and other personal qualities. 

But, whatever the psychological nature of such qualities may be, I 
feel strongly that, while not neglecting our obligation with regard to 
tool subjects and informational subjects, we must also find another 
approach to business education, more largely than we have in the past, 
in terms of personal traits and qualities requisite for successful business 
careers. And, clearly, we must devote more consideration to the réle 
of the school of business in the development of such qualities. 




















DEVELOPMENT OF PERSONALITY TRAITS AS AN 
OBJECT OF COLLEGE INSTRUCTION 


By L. L. THURSTONE 
Professor of Psychology, University of Chicago 


HEN Mr. Heilman asked me to participate in this program 

with special reference to the contribution that psychology 

might make to the problem before this session my reaction 
was that there is relatively little that formal investigation has dis- 
covered at the age level of college students and that, therefore, there 
is not much that I can say which rests on scientific inquiry. Some 
progress is being made in the experimental studies of personality de- 
velopment in young children in the various nursery schools but I do not 
know of much that has been done in any experimental or controlled 
comparison of methods of training personality traits at the late ado- 
lescent level. Consequently what I can contribute here will be mainly 
in the nature of personal opinions and the conjectures of one psycholo- 
gist. Since there are about six hundred psychologists in this country 
you might have as many different statements about the problem of 
training for personality and most of these differences cannot yet be 
answered on the basis of factual inquiry. 

In writing this paper, I have been guided by a lunch conversation 
with Mr. Heilman about the purposes of this meeting and also by a 
memorandum from him on this subject. I shall use the various topics 
of his memorandum as starting-points for my own discussion. 

In any discussion of the training of personality in college and of the 
urgency and importance of it for later success in the professions or in 
business, the very fundamental question must appear very early as to 
whether a university can or should set out to train personality as a part 
of its formal objectives. The answer to this question is by no means 
obvious. I am not here discussing whether as individuals and as teach- 
ers we should try to help students as well as ourselves to be courteous, 
self-reliant, persistent, considerate, honest, courageous, responsible, 
and socially minded. Of course we should do that. The question before 
us now is whether a university should set up as a part of its formal 
objectives the training of students to be all these things. If we answer 
this question in the affirmative, then the implication would naturally 
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be that our instruction should be so directed both as to method and 
content that it will in some way insure the cultivation of these desir- 
able social traits, and, in measuring our success, we might conceivably 
grade the students on the increments of these traits which they have 
acquired while in our care. If we should be logical, we should even 
award or withhold academic degrees on the basis of these personality 
attainments perhaps on a par with the more intellectual attainments 
with which we have been traditionally more concerned. If we answer 
this important question in the negative, then we should continue as at 
present to rate students primarily on their intellectual attainments end 
to penalize them for their failures in personality development only in 
those very extreme cases in which the student becomes personally 
somehow impossible in the society which constitutes a college. This is 
a debatable question and it seems to me that it is central in the problem 
before you. 

It is rather interesting to see how this question is being discussed by 
different groups who approach the problem with rather different aims. 
Those who are interested in personnel have observed, and it is a matter 
of frequent comment, that people rarely get fired from their jobs be- 
cause of incompetence but that the reason is nearly always the inability 
to get along with other people. Since the ability to hold a job seems 
to depend so largely on personality it is only natural that educators 
should turn their attention to the training of personality as a means of 
increasing the efficiency of their instruction. This carries the implied 
assumption that the purpose of a college is to train boys to get jobs 
and to hold jobs and this is also a debatable question. Religious people 
who hold much power in the management of colleges also have an inter- 
est here. They occasionally want the curriculum to give due recogni- 
tion to moral and other non-intellectual results of college instruction. 
The “‘too-percenters”’ want to insure that the “‘right’’ social attitudes 
are inculcated in the college even to the extent of barring the considera- 
tion of factual or intellectual problems which are likely to affect the 
patriotism of students. The issue in these several cases is whether the 
college should in its official program of instruction take into considera- 
tion the training of the student in non-intellectual traits in addition 
to the more intellectual training which is still, I hope, retained in the 
program of objectives. 

I shall cite two incidents in which this question came to the fore- 
ground and in which some declaration of principle is almost essential in 
order to insure fairness and consistency. Several years ago I developed 
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a list of two hundred questions about personality which are given to 
the Freshmen during Freshman Week at the University of Chicago. 
The object is to give the entering student an opportunity to reveal his 
idiosyncrasies of personality and to provide for him, if he wants it, one 
or more psychiatric interviews concerning the development of his per- 
sonality. Our purpose is also to provide a means of discovering as early 
as possible those students who are especially in need of some guidance 
about their personality and who might even have a nervous break- 
down if left to go their own course without guidance. The students 
have responded very generously and frankly in answering this schedule 
of questions about themselves and we treat the records as confidential. 
We make a list of those students who, on the basis of the schedules, 
might be in need of psychiatric assistance and of those who need atten- 
tion but who are not in any danger of a nervous breakdown. These 
several lists are sent to the dean who gives the appropriate names to the 
student advisers. The advisers and deans therefore know which stu- 
dents are seemingly in most need of some personal attention, encour- 
agement, or guidance as regards their personal lives and the develop- 
ment of their personalities. At a committee meeting and on several 
other occasions the question has arisen whether a college might use a 
schedule of questions about personality to eliminate those students 
who are sufficiently queer or erratic to constitute problems in personal 
guidance and who might later have difficulty in holding jobs. On these 
occasions I have insisted that we cannot afford to eliminate students on 
the basis of personality traits. The reason is simply that keen minds 
are found just as often among the students who have problems of 
personality adjustment as among those who do not have any personal- 
ity problems. The correlation between the intelligence test rating and 
the rating on a personality schedule is zero and this indicates pretty 
clearly that mental inferiority is not excluded if personality traits are 
used as a criterion of elimination from college. 

This question concerned the admission of students to college but the 
same principle applies, I believe, equally well to the retention of stu- 
dents and to the awarding of degrees. In fact, I should suggest a prin- 
ciple that bears on your problem, namely, that the purpose of a uni- 
versity or college is primarily to develop students intellectually, and 
the criterion for a college degree should be primarily the intellectual 
and critical powers of the student on a wide variety of subject matter. 
If you agree to such a principle, then we shall still have to deal with the 
desirability of developing personality traits in students to their best 
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advantage but not as a part of the official and principal objectives of 
the college. 

Another situation in which this question of the objectives of instruc- 
tion appears and in which the contrast between intellectual and non- 
intellectual traits is in the foreground is in the recent discussion about 
the teaching of social science both in the secondary schools and in the 
colleges. As you probably know, the teachers of social science have 
recently been generally concerned about the evaluation of the results 
of their teaching. It has been suggested that the acquiring of informa- 
tion and skill in analysis is perhaps not the most important result of 
instruction in social science but that the development of certain desir- 
able social attitudes that lead toward good citizenship are conceivably 
equally important, or possibly more important, consequences of social 
science instruction. It is with this general problem in mind that I have 
recently devoted considerable time and effort to the construction of a 
series of scales for measuring social attitudes on various social issues. 
Among these issues I might mention scales for measuring attitude 
toward prohibition, attitude toward the unions, attitude toward public 
office, attitude toward the United States Constitution, attitude toward 
communism, attitude toward free trade, toward immigration, toward 
German war guilt, toward birth control, toward the God concept, 
toward Sunday observance, toward censorship, toward evolution, 
toward capital punishment, toward divorce. We have, in preparation, 
a list of about thirty scales for measuring attitudes on different social 
issues on which people generally differ in their opinions. 

Now the suggestion has been made that such scales might conceiv- 
ably be used to measure the results of social science instruction and in 
such projects Iam interested. But if we set up certain attitudes as right 
and assume that endorsement of these shall constitute the criterion for 
passing any course in social science, then we are on the wrong track. 
In other words, if social attitudes are formed in certain predetermined 
directions, that is inevitable and perhaps socially desirable. But to 
make the endorsement of any social doctrine or belief or attitude a 
criterion for passing a course of instruction in a social science is a 
dangerous policy which academic people cannot tolerate. Here, again, 
the issue is between the development of intellectual powers as con- 
trasted with non-intellectual powers. These two examples will suffice 
to indicate the nature of the important problem that you are discussing 
and the distinction which I feel should be clearly recognized in order 
to avoid confusion and even absurdity in dealing with it. 
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A different policy might be defended with some justice as regards 
the professional schools. It is quite conceivable that a student should 
not be penalized either as regards admission or as regards the awarding 
of degrees in the university or in the college on account of his personal- 
ity but that some such reservations might be defended in the profes- 
sional schools. If a boy shows clearly a personality handicap which is 
not likely to be overcome and which is quite certain to be a hindrance 
to his advancement in his chosen profession, then the professiona] 
school to which he seeks admission or in which he desires to remain 
might justify to some extent his exclusion. If such a policy were to be 
adopted, it is also quite likely that the professional school will pay a 
price for it in that much worthy talent would thereby be eliminated. 

I turn now to the list of personality traits enumerated by Dean 
Heilman in his memorandum. The first two items in Mr. Heilman’s 
memorandum concern the desirability of acquiring a good deal of in- 
formation and some skill with tools and techniques. About these two 
items there can hardly be any debate except possibly as regards their 
amounts. His third principal item is the development of personal ca- 
pacities. I have recommended that these should be acquired informal- 
ly. Nevertheless, it is of considerable importance that they be stated 
as far as possible and that the work of the curriculum be so arranged 
that these traits may be acquired as an important by-product of the 
intellectual content of college instruction. 

Mr. Heilman suggests that personality is more important in business 
than in the professions and this may possibly be true. However, to the 
extent that it is true, it indicates that success in business is dependent 
on personality rather than, as in other professions, on specific compe- 
tence in professional tasks. It is conceivable that a surgeon may be 
very successful because of his skill as a surgeon in spite of a grouchy 
disposition. It is conceivable that a civil engineer or a machine de- 
signer may be very successful because of superior technical and pro- 
fessional competence in spite of a disagreeable disposition. Conceiva- 
bly, such statements might be made about architects or about dentists 
or lawyers. Now, I shall venture the guess that as the activities of 
business become more and more professionalized, the relative im- 
portance of personality is going to decrease while professional compe- 
tence will probably increase in relative importance. It may be char- 
acteristic of any line of work which is not very generally founded on 
professional technique that it will award success primarily to those who 
are personally successful in dealing with people and that this factor in 
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success will become less important as the line of work becomes more 
and more technical and consequently more and more professionalized. 
In our generation, business probably will not acquire a sufficiently 
technical basis, as far as most business men are concerned, to warrant 
the recognition of business quite on a par with other professions, even 
though it is pretty clear that such a status will eventually be attained 
by the activities of business. 

It is probably true that those medical men who are most highly re- 
garded by their medical colleagues in any community are not always 
those who are also financially most successful in their practice. The 
two attributes, of being the most successful physician in a community 
as regards financial return and as regards prestige among other phy- 
sicians, are by no means identical. The same is no doubt true in other 
professions where by personal qualities some men succeed in winning a 
wealthy clientéle or the big financial returns without having the highest 
prestige among their colleagues. But how is this comparison to be made 
in business? Perhaps you have such a contrast. Do the business men 
of a community look with envy or with great respect to the success of a 
business man who is conspicuously not also a financial success? I sup- 
pose that such situations may be found, perhaps, but if a business man 
does not make a lot of money I wonder if other business men as well as 
the American public will not have some hesitancy in saying that he is 
conspicuously successful. It rather looks as though the criterion of 
success in business is, in the nature of the case, largely tied up with 
money-making powers; and, consequently, the truly professional char- 
acteristics of business are at least to some extent thereby minimized. 

The first personality trait on Mr. Heilman’s list is judgment. How 
to develop judgment, that is certainly an urgent question as regards the 
development of personality anywhere and, undoubtedly, it is im- 
portant in business and perhaps even more so than in other fields. If I 
should allow myself some speculation about the psychological char- 
acteristics of judgment as a personality trait I should venture the guess 
that it differs from logical inference largely in the perspective of conse- 
quences. A certain conclusion may follow from the close logic of a 
situation, but one’s judgment, as it is called, might dictate a conclusion 
or a course of action quite at variance with the deductions of clear 
logic. Such situations arise frequently enough and, when pressed, the 
person who has judgment may attribute his deflection from logic by 
referring to apparently extraneous considerations, to the effects of the 
proposed inference on people’s sentiments, to ultimate and perhaps re- 
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mote social consequences which are not a part of the constrained prob- 
lem in its logical setting. It is in such situations that truth in its im- 
mediate sense possibly differs from truth in a wider perspective. Re- 
lated to this trait of judgment and in some sense identical with it are 
such traits as perspective, a sense of relative values, persistence toward 
a given goal as contrasted with the conflicting minor problem in the 
immediate perceptual foreground. Such judgment is called for when 
dealing with a complaint. It may very well be that the person who 
registers the complaint is all wrong and that it could be shown to him 
by clear logic. The immediate impulse might be to show him up, to 
demonstrate beyond a doubt that he has made a fool of himself in mak- 
ing the complaint. The recipient of the complaint may steer away from 
the logic of the immediate situation and may guide his action by the 
ulterior purposes to retain the customer, to let the other fellow save his 
face rather than to save his own in the immediate present, to retain 
with more assurance the ultimate and relatively more important goal 
than to be on top of the immediate situation with considerable empha- 
sis. About such a man we might say that he shows good judgment. 
Now, it would seem to be possible to train this trait to some extent, 
although I suspect that unfortunately for our present purposes the 
trait is largely native. It is a trait that is naturally developed with 
age, with experience, with travel, with extensive contact with people, 
and especially by continued responsibility in a job or fora family. But 
why not train this trait somewhat by the case method? In discussing 
the application of various principles in the more intellectual disciplines 
of the curriculum, why not insert a series of problems illustrating these 
principles, and also intersperse a lot of problems in which a direct ap- 
plication of principles leads to results that are even absurd or at least 
inexpedient because of considerations that look beyond the particular 
theory that is under consideration. I can illustrate from the field of 
engineering. A student might design a piece of machinery which would 
work fine if it could be made but there might be even absurd limita- 
tions in making it. Perhaps the piece cannot be made in the foundry. 
Perhaps it would cost five times as much to make it that particular 
way and consequently the solution of the problem would be rejected. 
Perhaps a transmission line could be designed which would be very 
efficient as regards power loss but which would cost so much that the 
interest charge on the construction would more than offset the gain in 
efficiency. I am sure that thousands of such problems could be written 
in which the short-sighted or immature student would confidently solve 
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problems with the theory that seems immediately applicable and come 
out with a solution that would not be feasible because of economic or 
human considerations that will later be a part of his professional com- 
mon sense. The compilation of such problems might even be rather 
good sport for the faculty. 

In teaching business correspondence, it might even be possible to 
give the student the significant facts as well as a lot of facts that do not 
matter and ask him to write a letter about them. Let the student solve 
the problem given, decide what should be done about it, and also com- 
pose the letter. Here you would have the opportunity to see, not only 
whether he can solve the problem in its theoretical parts, but also 
whether he makes a decision that can be justified, and also whether he 
states his decision effectively and expediently in the form of a letter. 
I should think that such training might be valuable in directing the 
student to take into consideration not only the more specific theory of 
his subject but also the practical settings in which it is to be applied as 
far as possible. But if you should attempt something of this sort I see 
no reason why such training should be given primarily to those whom 
you single out to be the executives of the future because you might 
turn out to be poor guessers. Before instruction of this sort can be 
given, it is evident that a good deal of ingenuity must be expended in 
constructing the course. It is the work of a year or more before the 
course would really be ready to be given. 

There is a further thought I should like to record regarding the trait 
of judgment. If judgment consists in making a decision or in drawing 
an inference on the basis of considerations that seem extraneous to the 
immediate problem, then this trait can also be pushed so far that it 
sometimes conflicts with what we call character and with justice. I 
believe that it is a rather common trait of executives that they are 
principally guided by considerations of expediency in making their 
decisions. They are likely to look upon a problem as though it were 
the problem of an organization and to overlook that it can also be a 
serious problem for the individuals in the organization. It happens not 
infrequently that an executive sacrifices what would generally be re- 
garded as the justice of a case or the honest solution in favor of one 
that is motivated by social expediency. That is, of course, most no- 
toriously common with all politicians, but it is also rather common 
among executives. When an executive sacrifices honesty or justice in 
favor of social expediency he also runs the risk of losing the confidence 
of individual members of his organization, but it is, I believe, quite 
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common for an executive to be able to sin in this manner for a long 
time without losing his position. We have in these situations a conflict 
between the principles of conduct that relate to individuals and the 
motives of social expediency in which the executive deliberately chooses 
the less intelligent or the less honest course of action to save his own 
convenience or to avoid facing an issue. It can, of course, be debated 
in any particular case whether the issue should be faced, but a man of 
principles would hesitate to commit individual injustice even though 
it can be defended by reasons of convenience or social expediency. Here 
you have a problem in ethics in the training of executives with special 
reference to this trait of judgment. 

The next trait on Mr. Heilman’s list is delight in accomplishment. 
I quote from Mr. Heilman’s memorandum: 


At present, typically, our courses are all mapped out by the instructor; 
the reading assignments day by day are made by the instructor. Therefore, 
the student has but little opportunity to be placed upon his own initiative. 
I do not see how, as many of our courses are at present organized and con- 
ducted, the student can obtain any high degree of delight or satisfaction in 
personal accomplishment. The courses are so standardized and routinized 
that they offer small opportunity in this respect. What can be done by re- 
organizing our instruction to afford the students a larger opportunity for ac- 
complishment, which is definitely his own, and thereby to provide a larger 
scope for the development of this quality? 


Mr. Heilman seems to think that present college instruction is so 
standardized and routinized that it does not offer opportunity for de- 
light in accomplishment. On this question I fear that I differ with Mr. 
Heilman. In my judgment the best college courses are those which are 
very formal, very definitely laid out beforehand, routinized as you 
might call them, or even stereotyped if it is a good stereotype. There 
is a very foolish notion abroad among college teachers that their best 
instruction is given by scrapping their teaching notes and outlines 
every year. Of course if a teacher is too lazy to keep on improving his 
course he may become a dull teacher, but, on the other hand, he may 
have hit upon a good outline for teaching something and then why 
should he scrap it? The poorest college instruction is generally that 
which is done by class discussion and in which the instructor,does not 
know beforehand just what it is that he is going to teach. The best 
instruction is usually that which is closely outlined at the beginning of 
the course, where the instructors know pretty well beforehand just 
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what they are going to teach, in what order they are going to teach it, 
when each topic is to be taught even to the exact dates, and in which 
the students’ problems are laid out carefully so as to illustrate each 
point or principle, cut and dried as you would perhaps call them. That 
is what I should call a business-like way of teaching, namely, to know 
what you are going to teach and just how and when it is to be done. 
The fact that courses are well organized in this way is no reason at all 
why students should fail to take delight in accomplishment. If you 
have those kinds of students in courses that are systematically and 
formally laid out, then you had better send such students away to do 
something else. I should like to offer this principle that the first courses 
in a subject should be quite formally laid out. When the student has 
covered the rudiments of the subject, then he can be let loose on larger 
problems. If he starts them while he is still learning the rudiments of a 
subject, then you have courses in which the mediocre students play and 
in which the best students become bored, an arrangement which is far 
from effective. 

The sense of responsibility is undoubtedly one of the principal 
aspects of personality development. Again I quote Mr. Heilman: 

What can we do to develop this trait? It is sometimes maintained that 
we might contribute to it by eliminating our present system of cuts and 
absences in class. No business organization would employ a man and tell 
him that he is entitled to twenty cuts or absences from work during the 
semester. It is his obligation to be on the job constantly, barring unusual 
circumstances. Further, we might develop this sense of responsibility by the 
adoption of an absolute and iron-clad rule that all papers, reports, theses, 
etc., are due on a definitely stipulated date and hour and will not be accepted 
thereafter. 


If this trait can be developed by letting the student take over some 
of the responsibility for his own education, and this seems reasonable, 
would it be feasible so to arrange the student’s work that he would be 
tested, say, once a month on his progress and that he be given complete 
freedom between examinations to spend his time as he wishes? For the 
young students you might make the period shorter, say two weeks. If 
your courses are well laid out so that the student can be given an out- 
line of just what is expected of him, he might go ahead and work on his 
own initiative. When he gets into some difficulty, he would come to the 
instructor during class hours and ask for assistance. It would be up to 
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him to plan his own time so as to meet the periodic examinations or to 
turn in periodic reports on problems on certain dates. Perhaps this 
general idea can be incorporated into the curriculum in such a way that 
the college student becomes a more or less responsible person even dur- 
ing his college years. It seems only reasonable to assume that such 
habits might carry over to the similar situation on a job. I doubt very 
much whether punctuality in class attendance will have the desired 
effect. That would apply if you expected to turn out punctual factory 
workers but, as I understand it, you are training executives and they 
don’t usually punch clocks. 

The trait of responsibility probably must be left mostly to be ac- 
quired by maturity and experience and it is only partially that we can 
accelerate its development by any arrangements of college instruction. 
It is a matter of rather common observation that responsibility some- 
times develops suddenly when an irresponsible person is thrust into a 
position of responsibility but that certainly cannot be recommended as 
a wise policy. It might be very costly. 

For the development of ingenuity I might suggest an application of 
the case method. Would it be possible to arrange a series of business 
problems that can be briefly stated and which would lead to the ques- 
tion, What would you do in such a situation? or What do you think that 
man did? For every one of these problems there might be a clever way 
out and the student might be asked to solve each one of these business 
puzzles. Perhaps some of these might also be used to advantage in a 
class in business ethics. Mr. Heilman recommends the reading of bi- 
ography to develop this trait and it is conceivable that the application 
would carry over to some extent. I should also suggest some method 
whereby the student is asked to be ingenious, himself, on one problem 
after another, if the subject lends itself to such teaching. 

The last trait in Mr. Heilman’s list is an ethical sense in which the 
business executive is expected to have a realization of his public obliga- 
tions both in his organization and outside of it. The suggestion is made 
that this personal quality can be acquired at least in part by instruction 
in business ethics. This is the trait that I find most troublesome of all 
since it must necessarily be closely related to some sort of philosophy 
of business. Very naively I picture to myself a class of students who 
are studying ethics and who go the next hour to a class in advertising. 
I can’t imagine just how such things can possibly fit together but 
maybe it can be done somehow. I have even heard of such a thing as 
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ethics in advertising but that is beyond my comprehension because I 
don’t see any ethics in advertising. I have the impression that there is 
hardly any advertising written which does not involve intentional de- 
ception. One of your ethical principles would have to be, it seems to 
me, that in advertising one should tell the truth, very generously in- 
terpreted, but not the whole truth. Since I want to make constructive 
suggestions wherever possible, even though I am very naive about busi- 
ness and its methods, I might suggest that you teach business ethics by 
the case method and that you draw generously from the field of adver- 
tising for your case material. If you get a philosopher to teach the 
course the result might be interesting but I am just wondering whether 
students so trained in ethics as applied to business would have trouble 
holding their jobs as advertising men. 

Whenever a professional man can give advice that leads to profit 
for himself, we have the invitation to dishonesty, as seems to be fre- 
quently the case in the medical and legal professions. This difficulty 
exists in business in an exaggerated form and consequently dishonesty 
in business is to be expected. It is so common that it is taken for 
granted. We do not expect a salesman to inform us that a more eco- 
nomical purchase can be made in another store, and we expect a store 
to recommend specially those brands on which it has the largest margin 
of profit as long as it can be done without offending too many people. 
To treat even a casual friend that way is not considered honest. In 
view of the dishonesty which seems to be intrinsic in the activities of 
business it seems to be necessary to develop a special code of ethics in 
order to retain some form of self-respect for those who are engaged in it. 
These principles seem to include such rules as these, that one salesman 
should not slander another in print at least, that he is not obliged to 
tell about the shortcomings of what he is selling unless he has a more 
expensive something to sell in its place, and many others that seem a 
bit strange when thought of as ethics. Much of this so-called ethics is 
rather thinly veiled under a slogan of “‘service” which serves further to 
bolster up the self-respect of commercial life. 

This trait of an ethical sense in business is too much for me to solve. 
I don’t know how it can be taught consistently with the ways of life 
that lead to success in business. 

In writing these remarks about the possibility of training certain 
personal qualities I realize that I am a rank outsider in a group of pro- 
fessional men of business. As a psychologist I do not pretend to know 
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the ways of business but I have attempted to give a few constructive 
suggestions on the psychological problems, that you have stated, which 
I hope are not entirely futile. While I have, in several instances, made 
observations more or less at variance with those of Mr. Heilman, there 
is of course no fundamental difference about the importance of develop- 
ing desirable personality traits if that is possible. The best that I can 
hope for these remarks is that they may be in part provocative of fruit- 
ful discussion about the important educational problems that you have 
raised. 








PERSONAL QUALITIES REQUISITE FOR SUCCESS 
IN BUSINESS 


By MARVIN L. FREDERICK 
Director of Business Training Courses, General Electric Company 


INCE I was asked to speak to you, as the representative of 
business, on the subject of “Personal Qualities Requisite for 
Success in Business,” the thought occurred to me that it would 

be an interesting research problem for some student to compile a 
bibliography of articles and books written on the subject of “Success” 
in business, with the idea of making a statistical analysis of the quali- 
ties therein emphasized as essential to success. Every human trait 
would probably be mentioned at least once, but such a study might 
bring out the ones upon which there was the greatest consensus of 
opinion. Everyone has very definite ideas on this subject and when 
I finish today you gentlemen will have much in common with the two 
Irishwomen who were discussing a recent sermon which the Arch- 
bishop had preached on “‘Married Life.”’ Bridget remarked, “‘T’was a 
fine sermon His Reverence would be after givin’ us,”’ to which Maggie 
replied, “Indeed and it’s meself is wishin’ I knew as little about holy 
matrimony as His Reverence.” 

My brief remarks are not going to be a summary of what has been 
written, but will be confined to my own personal experience, for the 
past nine years, as an “ivory hunter’ on many campuses, and the 
subsequent following of the young men employed through their busi- 
ness careers to date. 

May I first review briefly the background from which I speak? 
Many of you receive me cordially year after year and are already 
familiar with the business training program of the General Electric 
Company which I direct. There are, however, many schools represent- 
ed here today which I do not have the pleasure of visiting, due to the 
fact that they are too distant from our base of operations. I visit 
annually approximately seventy-five colleges and universities and in- 
terview more than twelve hundred Seniors who are interested in get- 
ting into business after graduation. From those who definitely apply, 
I select approximately one hundred for our organization. These men 
are assigned to a full-time job upon reporting for duty, as our program 
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is based upon the theory that a man can learn best by doing and that 
he must also return productive effort from the beginning for the pay 
he receives. We further believe he should not be expected to depend 
entirely upon his daily task and his observation to learn the details 
of operations in a company the size of ours but that he should be re- 
quired to make an intensive study of the company, and of the prin- 
ciples of business essential to his advancement. Because the men I 
select are being trained for administrative positions in the realms of 
accounting and finance, they are required to attend regular classes in 
these subjects and in General Electric organization under the direction 
of our department heads, sometimes two and sometimes four hours 
per week, after the close of the regular working days. A considerable 
amount of home study is required to prepare for these classes, so that 
a student is kept much busier for the first two or three years than he is 
on the average job. 

The success of this program is evidenced by the fact that, in the 
face of a doubling of the company’s business, we have not employed 
one experienced accountant or financial man during that period, but 
have filled all vacancies in our general offices from the ranks of these 
students and, in addition, have placed many of them in similar posi- 
tions of responsibility with subsidiary companies and branches. 

There is nothing complicated or mysterious about the selection of 
these men. I merely try to get the best man or several of the best men 
at each school and plan to cover enough territory to assure a high- 
grade selection. 

I am after embryonic executives and, so far as I am able to discover, 
there is no single index or measuring stick by which the selection can 
be made. A friend of mine is at present working on a thesis based on 
a year’s study of executive ability, under the auspices of a Harvard 
fellowship, and this, I am sure, is going to be very interesting reading 
when it is published. He used a battery of different sorts of tests which 
were given to many major executives in the United States and Great 
Britain. The general conclusion was that a major executive made very 
high scores in a large percentage of the tests, whereas men of known 
ability as specialists stood very high in a few of the tests but very low 
in others. I am, therefore, looking for young men who rate high in a 
number of respects, aud the first sieve through which I sift them is 
“personality.”’ First of all, a young man must be liked by people to 
make a success in business. I, therefore, eliminate from consideration 
all candidates who fail to impress me favorably or who rub me the 
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wrong way. I consider myself a normal individual and have found 
from experience that the men who impress me favorably impress my 
colleagues favorably upon reporting for duty. 

The next sieve in the process of selection is “‘interest.”’ Is he inter- 
ested in the type of proposition I have to offer or does he desire some 
entirely different approach to business? I never attempt to dissuade a 
man from his objective for mighty few of them have their objective 
very definitely in mind. 

These two items, personality and interest, are the ones determined 
from the personal interview, the others must be established by a sub- 
sequent check-up of the college records. 

I place scholarship next in order in my selective process, for a man 
must certainly have a keen mind to become an accounting or a finan- 
cial executive. However, you might find a young man with these three 
qualifications, personality, interest, and intelligence, yet not have an 
executive, for you must have the fourth essential characteristic, 
namely, “leadership.”’ Here is where participation in extra-curricular 
activities is used as an index. Has he developed the spirit of competi- 
tion combined with co-operation on athletic teams? Has he won a 
managership through competition with his fellows? Does he hold an 
elective office as the proof of his personal popularity with his fellows? 
When I find a man who holds several of these campus positions, who 
has also qualified for a scholarship key, and who is interested in the 
approach to business which my company can provide, I am inclined 
to offer him a job on the spot. 

You will notice that I have not set up as a prerequisite any particu- 
lar curriculum in college. Some college personnel men and professors 
can’t quite understand why I do not confine my selection to men who 
have majored in accounting or finance. The reason for this is that 
business men place more weight upon personal characteristics than 
upon the accumulation of facts. With a staff such as we have at 
Schenectady we can take a young man with obvious signs of leadership 
and, in a few years, give him all the principles and facts about business 
which he will need to make an outstanding success. They cannot take 
a young man, thoroughly trained in accounting and finance, and give 
him the personal qualities requisite for success as an executive. What 
I look for, when I visit your schools, is the happiest combination of 
both. 

Now what happens after the man is on the job? There are two im- 
portant factors which cannot be accurately determined before the 
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young man reports for duty. Namely, attitude and aptitude. I attrib- 
ute the low turnover of our student group during the first year to the 
emphasis placed upon the idea of interneship in business and that col- 
lege is not a substitute for practical experience in developing judgment 
and common sense. Each one is made to expect hard work, routine 
work, and is given to understand that he will rise above such tasks 
much more quickly by sticking to one job steadily, as long as he is 
given encouragement that he is getting along well, than by jumping 
from one job to another at frequent intervals. The question of a wrong 
attitude is not always the fault of the young man. Sometimes the com- 
pany isn’t doing its share to keep the student interested. If a training 
program is given publicity as one to train executives then a young 
man should be promoted steadily if he is retained by the company. 
If, at any time, he ceases to be regarded as executive timber, he should 
be released. Salary increases alone, however, are not sufficient. A 
young man on his first job is just like a wife. It isn’t enough to just 
work for them and do all you can to make them happy. You must give 
them words of appreciation and tell them frequently that you love 
them to keep them happy. If a training program is based upon the 
policy that the advantage to student and company is kept at a fifty- 
fifty balance, this question of attitude will easily take care of itself. 

The question of aptitude is disclosed only after a period of time by 
a scrutiny of rating sheets and pay-roll review records. The man who 
does his work best is the one who attracts attention and who is the 
first to hit his stride in business. Where conscientious effort is applied 
without commensurate results, you will usually find a lack of aptitude 
which requires further study and effort before orientation is a success. 
In this respect, there is no substitute for personal interest on the part 
of the men higher up so that they will be willing to counsel a young 
man as to where he can capitalize his strong points and minimize his 
weak points, and to keep him from feeling that he is a failure if he 
doesn’t seem to hit his stride as quickly as some of the others. 

I recently made a study of some hundred rating sheets to see if I 
could indicate still more specifically the qualities which make for suc- 
cess in business. These sheets represented ratings of college graduates 
who had been with our company from one to three years. 

The qualifications rated were: 

1. Rapidity in mastering assigned work. 

2. Results produced. 

3. Skill in presentation of facts. 
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. Initiative. 

. Power of analysis. 
. Decision. 

. Courage. 

. Personality. 

Each trait is rated separately and a numerical weight assigned and, if 
a young man was given a perfect rating in all respects, his score would 
be 1,000. I arranged these sheets in the order of their composite score 
and then compared the top quarter with the bottom quarter. The 
bottom quarter rated just 33 per cent below the top quarter on the 
basis of composite averages. I then compared these two groups trait by 
trait to see where the greatest difference existed. The smallest spread 
was on the “personality”’ rating in which the bottom quarter averaged 
only 25 per cent below the top quarter. “Courage” was very close 
with only a 28 per cent spread. At the other extreme was “‘initiative”’ 
with a difference of 45 per cent and in “power of analysis” with a 
spread of over 40 per cent. The other traits differed by about the 
same percentage as the composite average. 

To summarize, therefore, I consider the following qualities necessary 
for success in business and I list them not in the order of their impor- 
tance but in the chronological order in which they may be determined 
during the schooling and business career of a young man. 

Personality. 

Interest toward a particular career. 

Intelligence. 

Leadership in general. 

Wholesome attitude toward his first assignment. 

Aptitude. 

Initiative, as reflected in his work. 

Power of analysis. 

Intelligence presupposes the ability to acquire the knowledge, either 
at school or on the job, to do a certain piece of work, and attitude and 
initiative include ability to ‘‘work hard,”’ which is the slogan one hears 
more often than any other in connection with success stories. 

In conclusion, I want to congratulate you men on the fine job you 
are doing. It is a constant pleasure to me to talk with the young men 
under your jurisdiction and to answer the very intelligent questions 
which they put to me about business. I find great gratification if I 
can continue with some of them where you left off in furthering their 
orientation into the world of business until they definitely feel them- 
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selves stepping along toward an attractive career. I would urge you 
to be somewhat less concerned with handing out facts for their as- 
similation and that you put somewhat greater effort toward discover- 
ing how the personal qualities which make for success can be identified 
earlier in a young man’s career, with a consequent saving of time and 
energy in getting him into the right line of work. 

Finally, success is a relative matter and even though you learn to 
analyze your men more accurately and raise the general level of their 
ability by the training you give them, human nature is not likely to 
change and the business representatives who visit your schools will 
still want your best men and those at the bottom will be just as much 
of a problem as ever. 


DISCUSSION 


CHAIRMAN LOEB: These three papers, in which you have shown very deep 
interest, are now open for discussion. 

PROFEsSOR F. H. Birp: I have listened to a great many speeches, but it 
is the first time I have heard the leading speaker bring his leading critic with 
him. I have enjoyed it a great deal. There is one recommendation which we 
have been trying to carry out in a small way at Cincinnati and that is the 
suggestion of a course in standards—our course is in labor management. 
We believe that in order to get along with others you must understand your- 
self, and the students tell me they get as much out of that brief course as 
out of a lot of long courses. We have co-operated with the other branches 
of the university. In Mr. Frederick’s talk he mentioned one factor— 
presentation of facts. I think that his suggestion is a desirable trait. I 
discovered one of their greatest weaknesses is their inability to talk alike, 
Our school has experimented in having students conduct classes, and it 
gives more confidence to them. 

One other remark about Professor Thurstone’s talk. I think some day a 
business man will be a scholar, but I notice in the study hall even scholars 
must learn to get along with the others. It seems to me very important to 
be able to get along with others, and it will lead to much in the future lives 
of these boys. From my own experience, I feel no matter how far your busi- 
ness man may develop, he must still know how to get along with others. 

PROFESSOR SPURGEON BELL: I would ask the last gentleman a question. 
You spoke about not devoting particular attention to the program a man 
followed. Do you give the same emphasis to graduates of liberal arts col- 
leges as to one who has shown an interest in specialized training in the field 
for which he is hired? 

Mr. FREDERICK: I think there are as many liberal arts schools as schools 
of business administration on my schedule, and we do give nearly as much 
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OTHER COMMENTS WERE Mabe: I think that if this is true, that engi- 
neering students find English and public speaking of such importance in 
contributing to their success, how much more important are these subjects 
to the business administrator. It seems to me, as it is suggested here, that 
possibly we should stress more of these subjects, more than we have in the 
past. 

FATHER Butt: I would like to have Mr. Frederick’s personal] opinion, 
from his survey of colleges, if he were planning an ideal university, as to 
what percentage should be given to those subjects strictly cultural—psy- 
chology, logic, plenty of English—and on the other hand, to accounting, 
banking, advertising, statistics. I would like to get his ideas on that point. 

Mr. FREDERICK: That is a pretty big order. I believe I should confine 
the business course to fundamental courses in each field. Probably 75 per- 
cent cultural and general, and 25 per cent business. That seems to me a good 
program as it gives a student enough of the fundamentals of business so that 
he can conduct himself intelligently in any business organization. He can 
also, by the time he graduates from a four-year course, decide more intelli- 
gently upon a specific career, from his insight into the various aspects of 
business. We do not confine our employment to college graduates. We em- 
ploy boys from high schools and business colleges and have them do type- 
writing, stenographic work, etc. We used to take those boys and place them 
in our elementary accounting class, but they were not old enough to assimi- 
late the greater problems of accounting, and we give them a year of economics 
and a half-year of banking and things of that kind, and the poor ones we 
weed out, and the ones from three years on go into our classes for college 
men. We find men can be too young to be interested in these things, and if 
our courses are any help to them, I would put three-quarters stress, I believe, 
on the cultural and general subjects, and give them a fundamental training 
that would guide them in the proper choice of a career. 

Dean LEE Brwcoop: I would like to call attention to a fact apparently 
overlooked—only an insignificant percentage of graduates go to work for 
corporations who are in position to give their employees such a course as 
described by Mr. Frederick, and we apparently are not considering the dan- 
ger if we follow the line of talk we have heard. They will mostly go to the 
typical business house. 

CHAIRMAN Logs: Our time is nearly exhausted, but I am sure we would 
welcome any additional observations from Professor Thurstone. 

PROFESSOR THURSTONE: I do agree that psychologists do not know as 
much about human nature as business men would like to have us know. We 
have a laboratory called the personality laboratory; it is a new one, and 
our purpose there is to study personalities and verify, if we can, the different 
hypotheses in which body types are supposedly related to temperamental 
types. I hope that in the next generation or two we will know a good deal 
about personality. 
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PRESENT AND PROBABLE FUTURE NEEDS FOR 
COLLEGIATE BUSINESS EDUCATION 


By WALTER J. MATHERLY 
Dean of the College of Commerce and Journalism, University of Florida 


T= present and probable future needs for collegiate business 
education may be classified under four heads; first, needs of 
business for recruits trained for the intermediate and higher 
occupation levels; second, needs of students for varying types of train- 
ing programs; third, needs for commercial teachers; and fourth, needs 
for general economic and business services. The needs of the first and 
second types are the primary needs and explain almost altogether the 
rise and growth of collegiate schools of business. Needs of the third 
and fourth types are of secondary importance and have arisen as by- 
products of collegiate business training. Once collegiate schools of 
business were organized and in operation they were called upon not 
only to prepare students for business careers but also to provide the 
content courses for the training of commercial teachers. They were 
also called upon to meet the demands of their own institutions as well 
as the demands of public and private agencies, for research bulletins, 
monographs on economic problems, expert financial and business ad- 
vice, reviews of economic and business conditions, and other related 
services. 

Since needs of the first type are fundamental in the organization and 
administration of collegiate schools of business, major attention will 
be devoted to them. To determine the needs of business for properly 
trained recruits, it is necessary to indicate the scope of business and 
the limits of training therefor. “Business” in the language of Professor 
L. C. Marshall, “is a pecuniary scheme of gratifying human wants, and, 
properly understood, falls little short of being as broad, as inclusive, 
as life itself, in its motives, aspirations, and social obligations. It falls 
little short of being as broad as all science in its techniques.” Since 
business is concerned with the financial and exchange mechanism of 
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. Initiative. 

. Power of analysis. 
. Decision. 

. Courage. 

. Personality. 

Each trait is rated separately and a numerical weight assigned and, if 
a young man was given a perfect rating in all respects, his score would 
be 1,000. I arranged these sheets in the order of their composite score 
and then compared the top quarter with the bottom quarter. The 
bottom quarter rated just 33 per cent below the top quarter on the 
basis of composite averages. I then compared these two groups trait by 
trait to see where the greatest difference existed. The smallest spread 
was on the “personality”’ rating in which the bottom quarter averaged 
only 25 per cent below the top quarter. “Courage” was very close 
with only a 28 per cent spread. At the other extreme was “‘initiative”’ 
with a difference of 45 per cent and in “power of analysis” with a 
spread of over 40 per cent. The other traits differed by about the 
same percentage as the composite average. 

To summarize, therefore, I consider the following qualities necessary 
for success in business and I list them not in the order of their impor- 
tance but in the chronological order in which they may be determined 
during the schooling and business career of a young man. 

Personality. 

Interest toward a particular career. 

Intelligence. 

Leadership in general. 

Wholesome attitude toward his first assignment. 

Aptitude. 

Initiative, as reflected in his work. 

Power of analysis. 

Intelligence presupposes the ability to acquire the knowledge, either 
at school or on the job, to do a certain piece of work, and attitude and 
initiative include ability to ““work hard,” which is the slogan one hears 
more often than any other in connection with success stories. 

In conclusion, I want to congratulate you men on the fine job you 
are doing. It is a constant pleasure to me to talk with the young men 
under your jurisdiction and to answer the very intelligent questions 
which they put to me about business. I find great gratification if I 
can continue with some of them where you left off in furthering their 
orientation into the world of business until they definitely feel them- 
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selves stepping along toward an attractive career. I would urge you 
to be somewhat less concerned with handing out facts for their as- 
similation and that you put somewhat greater effort toward discover- 
ing how the personal qualities which make for success can be identified 
earlier in a young man’s career, with a consequent saving of time and 
energy in getting him into the right line of work. 

Finally, success is a relative matter and even though you learn to 
analyze your men more accurately and raise the general level of their 
ability by the training you give them, human nature is not likely to 
change and the business representatives who visit your schools will 
still want your best men and those at the bottom will be just as much 
of a problem as ever. 


DISCUSSION 


CHAIRMAN LoEB: These three papers, in which you have shown very deep 
interest, are now open for discussion. 

PROFESSOR F. H. Birp: I have listened to a great many speeches, but it 
is the first time I have heard the leading speaker bring his leading critic with 
him. I have enjoyed it a great deal. There is one recommendation which we 
have been trying to carry out in a small way at Cincinnati and that is the 
suggestion of a course in standards—our course is in labor management. 
We believe that in order to get along with others you must understand your- 
self, and the students tell me they get as much out of that brief course as 
out of a lot of long courses. We have co-operated with the other branches 
of the university. In Mr. Frederick’s talk he mentioned one factor— 
presentation of facts. I think that his suggestion is a desirable trait. I 
discovered one of their greatest weaknesses is their inability to talk alike, 
Our school has experimented in having students conduct classes, and it 
gives more confidence to them. 

One other remark about Professor Thurstone’s talk. I think some day a 
business man will be a scholar, but I notice in the study hall even scholars 
must learn to get along with the others. It seems to me very important to 
be able to get along with others, and it will lead to much in the future lives 
of these boys. From my own experience, I feel no matter how far your busi- 
ness man may develop, he must still know how to get along with others. 

PROFESSOR SPURGEON BELL: I would ask the last gentleman a question. 
You spoke about not devoting particular attention to the program a man 
followed. Do you give the same emphasis to graduates of liberal arts col- 
leges as to one who has shown an interest in specialized training in the field 
for which he is hired? 

Mr. FREDERICK: I think there are as many liberal arts schools as schools 
of business administration on my schedule, and we do give nearly as much 
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attention to them, as we get many leaders from them. I think the outstand- 
ing man last year was a man majoring in English. There are as many busi- 
ness administration men in the bottom quarter as liberal arts graduates, and 
as many liberal arts men in the top quarter as business administration gradu- 
ates; and we do not confine our selection to the commerce men. 

PROFESSOR BELL: Do you take men with no training in economics and 
accounting? 

Mr. FREDERICK: Yes, some. I should say the fight between top place in 
our 1928 group is between a mechanical engineer and a man who majored in 
accounting. By the time a man’s practical work carries him into a job need- 
ing the theory of accounting, he will have had at least a year’s training 
under our program and his progress is uninterrupted. 

DEAN J. F. PyLe: It seems to me when you take a liberal arts graduate 
and give him a course in accounting, his previous training is just an index of 
his ability. The technical part you take care of yourself? 

Mr. FREDERICK: Yes, but we give him credit for the training he has had 
in college. He can cut short by a year his class work if he has had accounting 
and business law in college. 

Mr. BELL: He would have probably a year’s advantage? 

Mr. FREDERICK: Yes, but we find it works out so frequently that a man 
of that type has a poorer attitude and loses any advantage he should have 
gained by his knowledge of facts. But I try to get men like this 1928 student 
to whom I have referred. He passed all the C.P.A. examinations before 
graduating. We can find no fault with his attitude, and he has stepped along 
very rapidly, and only this mechanical engineer comes anywhere near ap- 
proaching him. 

Dean C. E. Grirrin: It would be very unusual to find a man who special- 
izes in English who had an interest in accounting. 

Mr. Freperick: This is the attitude such men take: a business execu- 
tive needs to know the financial side of business; and this we give him 
during the first few years he is out of college. After two years he will not 
have wasted his time, even though his interest may not be fixed on a job as an 
accounting or financial executive. .... We do not go to the liberal arts di- 
vision of a university where there is a school of business. So when I go to your 
school I very rarely see a liberal arts man. Our liberal arts men come from 
those smaller colleges where they do not have the facilities to study business 
administration. 

Dean A. B. Apams: I understood you to say there is no correlation be- 
tween the kind of training a man received in college and your rating at the 
time you take his application for a position. Is there any correlation between 
the work he did in college and the progress which he makes when going to 
you? Does a man trained in business economics make more rapid progress 
than the one who has had no such training? 
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Mr. FREDERICK: As I said before, the lowest men and leaders in these 100 
cases I mentioned are about evenly divided between liberal arts men and 
business administration graduates. 

DEAN Apams: And that rating is made after they have been with your 
company? 

Mr. FREDERICK: Yes, from one to three years. 

Dean Apams: Is it not true, that a large majority of these students who 
come from liberal arts colleges, exclusively, have had a great deal of eco- 
nomics? 

Mr. FREDERICK: Yes, although we have men such as the man who ma- 
jored in English. This man taught school a year, wanted to get in business, 
didn’t have money to go to a graduate school of business, so our program 
appealed to him. He is not yet sold 100 per cent on accounting, but is doing 
such a splendid job that we are trying to sell him on the idea of remaining 
in financial and accounting work. 

DEAN Wri.1AM A. RAw Les: I was interested recently in reading a bulle- 
tin published by Purdue University which contains the results of a survey 
made of a number of their graduates who had distinguished themselves in 
business, in engineering, and science. They sent questionnaires to 480 
alumni and had replies from about 232. I was interested in noting the tabu- 
lation here of the relative importance of various subjects as rated by the suc- 
cessful alumnus, and in this particular group engineers only are included— 
not persons who had gone to the field of writing, as George Ade has, but 
persons still practicing engineering. I will read these in the order of sub- 
jects: Mathematics, English, mechanics, psychology, economics, public 
speaking, laboratory courses, specialized engineering subjects, chemistry, 
mechanical drawing, shop work, history, and modern language. 

I thought it very interesting, coming from this group of men with technical 
training and engaged in that training, that English should be second. Then 
I was interested in noticing that the subject of economics, and also public 
speaking, both were rated higher than the so-called practical courses, such 
as mechanical drawing and shop work. 

In respect to the qualities which were mentioned as essential to success, 
there were some things that might be considered in connection with what 
has been said this morning. They also listed five qualities, the first of which 
is dependability. They rate that as first. Then there is common sense, horse 
sense, and tact—perseverance. Tenacity, stick-to-it-iveness. Ability to 
plan, build. And so on through. Some writers, in addition to answering these 
questions, have had a number of suggestions to make. For instance, one, 
said: “In my time at school, not enough emphasis was laid on psychology 
and economics.” 

ANOTHER: I believe colleges should pay more attention to practical 
economics in business. 
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OTHER COMMENTS WERE MapeE: I think that if this is true, that engi- 
neering students find English and public speaking of such importance in 
contributing to their success, how much more important are these subjects 
to the business administrator. It seems to me, as it is suggested here, that 
possibly we should stress more of these subjects, more than we have in the 
past. 

FATHER Butt: I would like to have Mr. Frederick’s personal opinion, 
from his survey of colleges, if he were planning an ideal university, as to 
what percentage should be given to those subjects strictly cultural—psy- 
chology, logic, plenty of English—and on the other hand, to accounting, 
banking, advertising, statistics. I would like to get his ideas on that point. 

Mr. FREDERICK: That is a pretty big order. I believe I should confine 
the business course to fundamental courses in each field. Probably 75 per- 
cent cultural and general, and 25 per cent business. That seems to me a good 
program as it gives a student enough of the fundamentals of business so that 
he can conduct himself intelligently in any business organization. He can 
also, by the time he graduates from a four-year course, decide more intelli- 
gently upon a specific career, from his insight into the various aspects of 
business. We do not confine our employment to college graduates. We em- 
ploy boys from high schools and business colleges and have them do type- 
writing, stenographic work, etc. We used to take those boys and place them 
in our elementary accounting class, but they were not old enough to assimi- 
late the greater problems of accounting, and we give them a year of economics 
and a half-year of banking and things of that kind, and the poor ones we 
weed out, and the ones from three years on go into our classes for college 
men. We find men can be too young to be interested in these things, and if 
our courses are any help to them, I would put three-quarters stress, I believe, 
on the cultural and general subjects, and give them a fundamental training 
that would guide them in the proper choice of a career. 

DeEAN LEE Bincoop: I would like to call attention to a fact apparently 
overlooked—only an insignificant percentage of graduates go to work for 
corporations who are in position to give their employees such a course as 
described by Mr. Frederick, and we apparently are not considering the dan- 
ger if we follow the line of talk we have heard. They will mostly go to the 
typical business house. 

CHAIRMAN LoEB: Our time is nearly exhausted, but I am sure we would 
welcome any additional observations from Professor Thurstone. 

PROFESSOR THURSTONE: I do agree that psychologists do not know as 
much about human nature as business men would like to have us know. We 
have a laboratory called the personality laboratory; it is a new one, and 
our purpose there is to study personalities and verify, if we can, the different 
hypotheses in which body types are supposedly related to temperamental 
types. I hope that in the next generation or two we will know a good deal 
about personality. 
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PRESENT AND PROBABLE FUTURE NEEDS FOR 
COLLEGIATE BUSINESS EDUCATION 


By WALTER J. MATHERLY 
Dean of the College of Commerce and Journalism, University of Florida 


TT present and probable future needs for collegiate business 
education may be classified under four heads; first, needs of 
business for recruits trained for the intermediate and higher 
occupation levels; second, needs of students for varying types of train- 
ing programs; third, needs for commercial teachers; and fourth, needs 
for general economic and business services. The needs of the first and 
second types are the primary needs and explain almost altogether the 
rise and growth of collegiate schools of business. Needs of the third 
and fourth types are of secondary importance and have arisen as by- 
products of collegiate business training. Once collegiate schools of 
business were organized and in operation they were called upon not 
only to prepare students for business careers but also to provide the 
content courses for the training of commercial teachers. They were 
also called upon to meet the demands of their own institutions as well 
as the demands of public and private agencies, for research bulletins, 
monographs on economic problems, expert financial and business ad- 
vice, reviews of economic and business conditions, and other related 
services. 

Since needs of the first type are fundamental in the organization and 
administration of collegiate schools of business, major attention will 
be devoted to them. To determine the needs of business for properly 
trained recruits, it is necessary to indicate the scope of business and 
the limits of training therefor. “Business” in the language of Professor 
L. C. Marshall, “is a pecuniary scheme of gratifying human wants, and, 
properly understood, falls little short of being as broad, as inclusive, 
as life itself, in its motives, aspirations, and social obligations. It falls 
little short of being as broad as all science in its techniques.” Since 
business is concerned with the financial and exchange mechanism of 
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society, collegiate business education may be defined as training on 
post-secondary school levels in the principles and techniques of money- 
making—money-making to be regarded both as a social and as an in- 
dividual process. Fundamentally, its purpose is to make the economic 
organization of society function effectively both in terms of the indi- 
vidual and of the society to which he belongs. 

The first step in analyzing the present and probable future needs 
of business for recruits is to recognize the varying occupational levels 
of business. These levels classified functionally are as follows: first, 
business owners and officials; second, salaried major executives; third, 
specialists or staff officers; fourth, intermediate executives; fifth, minor 
executives; and sixth, clerical or routine workers. Reduced to the low- 
est terms, these levels might be thought of as upper levels, intermediate 
levels, and lower levels. Provisions for training on the lower levels 
have been made by the public schools and by private business colleges. 
Collegiate schools of business have made provisions for the upper levels 
and very frequently for the intermediate levels. Private business col- 
leges and private business establishments have made provisions for 
training both on the intermediate levels and on the lower levels. 

It is imperative that collegiate schools of business determine the 
needs for training on the upper and intermediate levels. When these 
schools were established, those responsible, therefore, did not always 
assume a scientific attitude and carefully determine the needs which 
they were to meet. They relied too little on thoroughgoing occupa- 
tional surveys and job analyses and too much on casual contacts with 
business men and prospective students, on meeting the competition 
of other institutions for students, and on the suggestions of instructors 
in the department of economics who were ready to organize and offer 
courses in business. They tended to imitate rather than to originate. 
They seldom determined either quantitatively or qualitatively the 
needs of business for annual recruits either in the nation as a whole or 
in the geographic territories in which their units of instruction were to 
be established. This was generally the case not only with regard to 
the original creation of the schools and the set-up of their training 
programs but it was also generally the case with regard to expansion 
of these programs. 

Scientific analysis of the present and probable future needs of busi- 
ness for beginners adequately prepared to assume, sooner or later, the 
intermediate and higher positions are vitally necessary, whether new 
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schools, or the expansion of the curricular offerings of old schools, are 
being considered. There are at least two ways in which analysis of 
these needs might be approached: First, by determining the changing 
requirements of business for annual personnel replacements and for 
new positions; and second, by determining the changing requirements 
of business positions themselves. 

While no attempt will be made here to present a survey of present 
and probable future needs for collegiate business education, each of 
these types of approach will be briefly discussed, and certain sugges- 
tions will be made, which might not be altogether valueless to those 
interested in the possibilities of making such a survey. That business 
is constantly changing in its annual requirements for recruits for old 
as well as for new positions, no one will deny. These changing require- 
ments are evident even to the superficial observer. How they may be 
measured is of major importance to colleges of business administra- 
tion since it is assumed that these colleges are interested in adjusting 
the supply of, to the demand for, the products which they turn out. 
In attempting to measure these requirements, it might be well to turn 
first to the figures revealed by the census of occupations." 

In 1920, there were 41,614,248 persons in the United States ten 
years of age and over who were gainfully employed. Of this number 
7,309,520, Or 17.9 per cent, were engaged in trade and clerical occupa- 
tions and were consequently concerned either directly or indirectly 
with the principles and techniques of money-making. The total num- 
ber of persons gainfully employed increased 9 per cent from 1910 to 
1920 whereas the total number in trade and clerical occupations in- 
creased 37 per cent. It has been estimated that the average working 
life of men in business occupations is 30 years and of women 6 years. 
To maintain a supply of 7,369,520 persons in trade and clerical occu- 
pations as of 1920, an annual replacement of approximately 520,000 
persons, would be required.” If the number increases from 1920 to 1930 
as the same percentage as from 1910 to 1920, provisions would have 

* Although rearranged and greatly amplified, census data herein are treated in 
very much the same way as they are treated in the Survey of Land-Grant Colleges 
and Universities, Vol. II, Part II, ‘Commerce and Business,’”’ United States Office 
of Education, Bulletin No. 9 (Washington D.C.: Department of Interior, 1930). 


The writer assisted the United States Office of Education in preparing Part II, 
Commerce and Business. 


? The figure for annual replacements is obtained by dividing the total number of 
males by 30 and the total number of females by 6 and adding the results. 
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to be made for approximately 2,600,000 new or additional positions.’ 
If there is a decrease during this period instead of an increase, the 
needs for annual replacements would be correspondingly decreased. 
Of more particular interest to collegiate schools of business are the 
census data concerning business proprietors, officials, executives and 
managers. While analysis of these data may not be very valuable due 
to the limitations of the data and to the difficulties involved in segre- 
gating these classes, some light might be thrown on the problem under 
consideration. Table I has been prepared by checking carefully each 
of the nine major occupational groups as used by the census to deter- 
mine as far as possible those individuals that could be placed in the 


TABLE I 


BusINESS PROPRIETORS, OFFICIALS, EXECUTIVES, AND MANAGERS, TEN 
YEARS OF AGE AND OVER, ENGAGED IN EACH SPECIFIED OCCUPATION 
FOR THE UNITED STATES IN 1920 AND Ig10 

















Occupations 1920 IgI0 
Agriculture, forestry, and animal husbandry ...... 6, 209,671 5,987,271 
ee SS. rea eee 345325 25,234 
Manufacturing and mechanical industries......... 433,336 360,801 
Transportation and communication.............. 54,838 37,077 
Trade including finance and insurance............ 1,882,351 1,598,069 
All business proprietors, officials, executives, 
WE No. os boar ckevensdecevcacenas 8,614,521 8,008,452 








general class of business proprietors, officials, executives, and mana- 
gers. Laborers, clerks, and other persons engaged in public, profes- 
sional, and domestic services were eliminated as well as persons in 
manufacturing occupations intermediate between laborers and clerks 
and officials and managers, such as overseers, foremen, and railway 
station agents, although the latter make use of considerable executive 
or managerial ability. 

It will be observed from this table that there were, in 1910, 8,008, 
452 business proprietors, officials, executives, and managers ten years 
of age and over engaged in agriculture, forestry, and animal husbandry; 
extraction of minerals; manufacturing and mechanical industries; 
transportation and communication; and trade, including finance and 


3 The United States Bureau of the Census informs the writer that occupational 
statistics by industry groups as of 1930 will not be available before next fall. Hence 
he has made use of estimates for 1930 based on the same percentage of increase as 
prevailed from 1910 to 1920. 
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insurance. In 1920, there were 8,614,521 or an increase of 7.5 per cent. 
Out of the 41,614,248 persons ten years of age and over gainfully 
employed in 1920, business proprietors, officials, executives, and man- 
agers constituted 20.7 per cent. Assuming that the average working 
life of men in business is 30 years and of women 6 years, then to main- 
tain the 1920 supply of 8,614,521 persons for these positions, annual 
replacements of something like 340,000 beginners would be required. 
If the number increases from 1920 to 1930 at the same percentage as 
from 1910 to 1920, then provisions would have to be made for about 
640,000 new or additional positions. If there is a decrease, a corre- 
sponding decrease in replacements would take place. 


TABLE II 


PERSONS ENGAGED IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN UNITED STATES 
EXCLUSIVE OF WAGE-EARNERS I91Q, 1914, 1909 











1919 1914 1909 
Proprietors and officials................. 682,857 501,681 487,173 
Proprietors and firm members........... 269, 137 262,599 273,205 
Salaried officers of corporations.......... 132,407 92,671 80,735 
Superintendents and managers........... 281,253 146,411 133,173 


Clerks and other subordinate employees. ..} 1,033,507 725,135 576,369 





Re retort tare Sethe ere ct cete 2,399,221 | 1,728,407 | 1,550,715 














The foregoing figures on proprietors, officials, executives, and man- 
agers measure only in a rough way the maximum needs of business for 
recruits for the higher occupational levels. Colleges of business by no 
means supply all of these needs. The colleges of agriculture and the 
colleges of engineering also participate in the supply. Even other divi- 
sions of the university, such as the colleges of arts and sciences, may 
contribute their quota; but, regardless of the origin of the supply, 
instruction in business principles and techniques is always required. 
A core of scientific business knowledge must always be included in 
every division of instruction in the university which looks toward 
supplying individuals for intermediate and higher positions in business. 

Another group of census data which might be utilized to determine 
the present and probable future needs of business for annual recruits 
are the data from the census of manufactures. Table II has been pre- 
pared to reveal, in a general way, these needs. It includes the follow- 
ing: proprietors and officials, proprietors and firm members, salaried 
officers of corporations, superintendents and managers, and clerks and 
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other subordinate employees. Wage-earners are excluded. It will be 
seen from this table that there were 1,550,615 persons in 1909 who be- 
longed to these classes, 1,728,497 in 1914, and 2,399,221 in 1919. The 
increase from 1909 to 1919 is 54.1 per cent. Assuming again that the 
average working life of men in business is 30 years and of women 6 
years, the annual replacement needs in the manufacturing industries 
for persons above the rank of wage-earners in 1919 would be about 
136,000. Again, if it is assumed that the needs for these types of indi- 
viduals increase from 1919 to 1929 at the same percentage as from 1909 
to 1919, provisions would have to be made for about 1,297,000 new 
or additional positions. If, instead, there is a decrease, a decrease in 
replacement needs would result. 


TABLE II 


PERSONS ENGAGED IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN THE 
UNITED STATES EXCLUSIVE OF WAGE-EARNERS 
I9IgQ TO 1927 











Census Year Total py ed ee 
NE a awkns este 1,433,670 132,668 *1 301,002 
Ptaa ten ckeee ey eaad 1,473,436 133,054 1,340,382 
ORS viwetcbiesncs 1,504,150 148,421 1,355,729 
| es ee 1,319,251 172,871 1,146,380 
Pic ate cake hhc 1,716,364 269 , 137 1,447,227 














* Not including data for number and salaries of officers and employees of central 
administrative offices, no such data having been collected in 1927. 

The figures for manufacturing industries from 1919 to 1927 have 
been included in Table III. These figures are not comparable with the 
figures in Table II because the classifications are different. The num- 
ber of proprietors and firm members and salaried officers and employees 
show a decrease from 1919 to 1927 of 280,594, or 15.9 per cent. If the 
same assumption is made concerning the average working life of men 
and women in business as has been made hitherto, the annual replace- 
ment needs would show a decrease, since there is a decrease in the 
total number, and no needs for new or additional positions. 

Data provided by the census only have been utilized hitherto to 
determine the needs of business for annual personnel replacements and 
for new or additional positions. These data have been analyzed with 
respect to the United States as a whole. No attempt has been made 
to analyze them in terms of particular geographic regions. While the 
analyses presented are pertinent as providing rough indexes, they are 
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by no means sufficient. Collegiate schools of business should go farther. 
They should make, on their own account, specific studies of the needs 
in their own territories. This no appreciable number has done in the 
past. As one bit of evidence of this delinquency, answers to the fol- 
lowing question asked of all land-grant colleges and universities are 
presented: ‘“Have you made studies of the actual requirements of busi- 
ness for the purpose of guiding your institution in determining the 
content and organization of courses in commerce and business?’’ 
Thirty-seven institutions replied. Twenty answered in the affirmative 
and 17 answered in the negative. Follow-up letters were sent to the 
20 institutions answering in the affirmative. While replies were not 
received from all of them, 11 out of the 20 stated that no such studies 
had ever been actually made by them. 

Further data revealing the needs of business for annual recruits may 
be discovered from the records of the colleges of business administra- 
tion concerning the number and kinds of business and industrial firms 
which have actually recruited employees from graduates. Large firms 
pretty generally follow this policy. Many colleges, however, do not 
keep accurate records of such recruiting. Of 36 institutions replying, 
in the Survey of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, 15 indicated that 
they had no records or available data and the other 21 replied as fol- 
lows: 5 institutions reported that from 1 to 20 per cent of their grad- 
uates were recruited; 7, from 20 to 40 per cent; 4, from 40 to 60 per 
cent; and 5, from 60 to 80 per cent.® 

Analysis might also be made of the records as to the actual place- 
ment of graduates and non-graduates as distinct from recruiting by 
employers. Table IV shows the number of students placed with busi- 
ness and industrial firms, from 1925 to 1928, by land-grant colleges and 
universities.* This table indicates that manufacturing, professional ac- 
tivities, real estate, insurance, retailing, banking, and brokerage have 
taken the greatest number of graduates in the largest number of insti- 
tutions. Only a few institutions report the placement of non-graduates. 
More comprehensive figures like these would show the extent to which 
various curricula are meeting the needs of employers. 

There is one other existing group of data which might be mentioned 
in connection with determining the needs for recruits. These are found 
in the study of public utilities made by Dean C. O. Ruggles and his 

4 Survey of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, United States Office of Educa- 
tion, Bulletin No. 9 (Washington, D.C.: Department of Interior, 1930), II, 40. 

5 Ibid., p. 52. 6 Tbid., p. 54. 
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committee for the National Electric Light Association. Table V found 
in Dean Ruggles’ survey is of interest.’ It shows that the largest num- 
ber of graduates enter miscellaneous and unknown fields, which may 
indicate the lack of proper records of placement, and the next largest 
number enter the field of general business. 


TABLE IV 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS PLACED WITH BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL FIRMS 
FROM 1925 TO 1928 BY LAND-GRANT INSTITUTIONS 
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Data somewhat similar concerning the relative demand of employers 
for students completing the several curricula offered by collegiate 
schools of business are found in the Survey of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities. Table VI is taken from this Survey and presents the situa- 
tion in land-grant institutions.* It will be observed that only a few 


7 Public Utilities, a Survey of the Extent of Instruction in Public Utilities in Col- 
leges and Universities, of the Industry’s Interest in College Graduates, and of Willingness 
and Ability of Utilities To Co-operate with Higher Educational Institutions, C. O. 
Ruggles, director of survey (National Electric Light Association). 

5 Survey of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, United States Office of Educa- 
tion, Bulletin No. 9 (Washington, D.C.: Department of Interior, 1930), II, 51. 
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land-grant institutions indicate that the demand very greatly exceeds 
the supply in any of the fields in which they offer curricula. Several 
institutions report an excess of supply over demand in many fields 
particularly in accounting, and in merchandising, selling, and store 
management. The largest number of institutions indicate that the 




















TABLE V 
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demand balances supply. A few institutions report that the demand 
is less than the supply in many fields. From one to eight institutions 
indicate that there is little or no demand for students completing every 
curriculum offered. 

An attempt has been made up to this point to present a brief quan- 
titative analysis of the changing requirements of business for recruits. 
This analysis, however, is not sufficient. It is necessary to proceed 
further and to present a brief qualitative analysis of the changing re- 
quirements of business positions themselves. Modern business occu- 
pations are in a decided state of flux. Old jobs are disappearing and 
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new jobs are coming into being. The United States Office of Education 
summarizes the changes that are occurring in the following language? 

The breaking up of the duties of former office and store positions into a 
large number of highly specialized jobs; a tendency toward standardization 
of the business positions; development of objective measures of the achieve- 
ment of the workers for grading and classification; a tendency toward re- 


TABLE VI 


RELATIVE DEMAND BY EMPLOYERS FOR STUDENTS COMPLETING THE SEVERAL 
CURRICULA IN COMMERCE AND BusINESS IN LAND-GRANT INSTITUTIONS 
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quiring specialized preparation for each position; a trend toward substituting 
workers with technical training for those without such training; the lessening 
of the opportunity for the workers in a particular business position to study 
the duties and requirements for higher positions; the creation of lower, inter- 
mediate, and higher occupational levels; and the upgrading of the upper 
levels of these occupations into business professions. 


To determine the changing requirements of business positions, job 
analyses and occupational surveys are necessary. Collegiate schools of 


9 J. O. Malott, Commercial Education 1926-1928, United States Office of Educa- 
tion, Bulletin No. 26 (Washington, D.C.: Department of Interior, 1929), p. 5. 
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business have not displayed as much interest in these instruments of 
educational research as have the secondary schools. In many cities in 
the United States and in some states, careful surveys by secondary 
schools have been made. These surveys contain not only the number 
of occupational or vocational opportunities open to public school grad- 
uates but also analyses of these occupations as to duties and difficulties, 
personality traits required, standard of proficiency adopted, and edu- 
cational qualifications of prospective holders thereof. Colleges of busi- 
ness administration might possibly learn something from the second- 
ary schools by studying these surveys. 

Industrial managers have long been familiar with job analyses. 
What they have accomplished is not altogether unimportant to uni- 
versity administrators. They have attempted to break up every posi- 
tion in their industrial units into its component parts. Then they have 
written job specifications for each occupation. These they have used 
in selecting, training, and promoting personnel. The same results 
may be achieved by collegiate schools of business from the use of job 
analyses. To quote the United States Office of Education again:” 

The job analyses that have been made are pioneering efforts directed 
toward greater definiteness in commercial education and toward increased 
efficiency in business positions. Not only is it necessary to know what drop- 
outs and graduates are doing in the sense of knowing their job titles but it is 
necessary to have detailed analyses of the personality traits, duties, and diffi- 
culties of employees on the lower, intermediate, and higher occupational 
levels of the various business positions. To date the job analyses have had 
comparatively little effect on the selection of content or other problems. A 
number of steps in the process of curriculum revision are necessary before 
these data can be used successfully in a training program. Instructors either 
in the secondary schools or in the colleges and universities have difficulty in 
making much use of these studies in their original form. In fact, compara- 
tively few fully appreciate the significance of job-analysis technique in course 
of study revision. 

Study of the changing requirements of business occupations might 
well begin with an analysis of the initial positions which graduates of 
schools of business administration may be expected to occupy. These 
various positions might be classified for the territory served by each 
school. The number and kinds of positions available might be tabu- 
lated. The duties performed, the personality traits required, and the 
difficulties of learning to perform the specified tasks might be analyzed. 
The results obtained might be reduced to job specifications and be used 
both in the placement of graduates and in the revision of curricula. 

10 Tbid., pp. 12-13. 
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But the determination of the types and specifications of initial posi- 
tions is not sufficient. It is necessary also to determine the types and 
specifications of promotional opportunities. Colleges and universities 
do not produce business executives, they prepare students to become 
business executives. If this preparation is to be successful they must 
know not only the requirements of initial positions into which these 
students will go but also the kinds and requirements of promotional 
opportunities. Every graduate is ambitious and wants to “get on.” 
He is willing to start low, but he is not willing to start in a blind alley. 
He wants to know what opportunities he has for promotion and what 
requirements he must meet to secure this promotion. 

A number of business concerns have constructed promotional charts. 
These are valuable to beginners. Collegiate schools of business might 
collect such charts and might find them useful in building training 
programs. The courses which students take should have a bearing not 
only on what they are to do when they first enter business but also on 
what they are to learn while going from one position to another and 
developing ability to occupy positions upon the upper levels. 

Another way in which the changing requirements of business posi- 
tions might be determined is to make biographical studies of graduates 
and drop-outs. Colonel R. I. Rees suggested this method of approach 
as applied to graduates at the last annual meeting of this Association.” 
He suggested that each school set up a committee which would prepare 
a list of its graduates of five, ten, and fifteen years service—not neces- 
sarily a large list. These graduates would be asked to keep a diary of 
their daily activities over a period of time. These diaries would provide 
a definite record of what each graduate does. The committee would 
collect these diaries and make an abstract of them with the idea of 
getting all the facts bearing on the tasks which the graduates perform. 
These abstracts would then afford valuable knowledge as to the actual 
requirements of the positions which graduates hold. It might be de- 
sirable even to go farther than Colonel Rees suggests. In addition to 
the selected list that keep diaries each school might send out a ques- 
tionnaire to all of its graduates asking for information as to initial 
positions, promotions, salaries, and types of work done, value of courses 
taken as revealed by their activities, and courses which should be 
offered as revealed by the needs which they have experienced. The 


1 “Proceedings of the Twelfth Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
Collegiate Schools of Business,” Journal of Business of the University of Chicago, III, 
No. 4, Part 2, 36-37. 
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same type of questionnaire might be sent to a selected list of drop-outs. 
Information from such sources would be highly valuable in determin- 
ing what graduates and drop-outs do and what should be included in 
the curricula for their training. 

The Policyholders Service Bureau of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company has issued a series of bulletins on business organization 
which might be useful here for illustrative purposes. These bulletins 
contain statements of the functions of certain major executives. It 
might not be wholly undesirable to quote from two of these bulletins. 
Bulletin No. 2 is entitled, Functions of the Treasurer. These functions 
are stated as follows: 


(1) There are those functions which it is universally agreed properly be- 
long to the treasurer, such as the cashiering and custodian functions. These 
are very largely routine in character. 

(2) There are those functions which are generally found a part of the 
treasurer’s work but upon which there is some difference of opinion as to 
where they properly belong. In this class may be included credits and col- 
lections. Incidentally the credit and collection functions are not of the rou- 
tine character popularly imagined. 

(3) There are those functions which are usually found exercised by the 
treasurer but where the principle of organization involved is very tenuous 
indeed. These functions may just as well come under any other able execu- 
tive, with no hurt to good organization principle. In this class may be cited 
insurance and taxes. 

(4) There are those functions which are commonly exercised by treasurers 
but which are so exercised in violation of good organization practice. An 
outstanding example of this is the function of accounting and control. 

(5) Finally, there are those functions which lift the treasurership from a 
largely routine job to a most vital factor in the management. For want of a 
better term these functions are called “Money Economy.” 


After the foregoing initial statement the remainder of the bulletin is 
devoted to a detailed exposition of these functions. 

Bulletin No. 11 is entitled, Functions of the Sales Manager. These 
functions are listed as follows: (1) selection of salesmen; (2) training 
of salesmen; (3) methods of compensation; (4) sales promotion; (5) 
sales direction; (6) sales research; (7) advertising; and (8) service. 
After a statement of these functions each of them is taken up and 
carefully described. While the bulletins are not job analyses in a strict 
sense they offer suggestions that are of much value. If students are 
to be prepared to become sales managers and treasurers, the duties or 
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functions of these executives must be known and the students’ training 
programs must be adjusted thereto. 

No one, so far as the writer knows, has ever yet scientifically deter- 
mined the task of the business executive. Since every collegiate school 
of business professes to train students to become business executives, 
is it not necessary to know what the executive does before students 
can be trained to perform his tasks? It is not enough to say that he is 
concerned primarily with making decisions and determining policies. 
The knowledge and the skills he utilizes in performing these functions 
must also be known. Professor J. O. McKinsey has offered the follow- 
ing challenging suggestions on this point: 

As a challenge to your thinking, and without any attempt to provide a 
complete analysis of the executive’s task, I submit the following outline: 

1. He must formulate policies and to do this he must know 

a) How to obtain facts. 

b) How to analyze facts. 

c) How to draw conclusions from these facts. 

d) How to modify these conclusions in terms of the experiences of his own 
and other firms so as to arrive at sound judgments which may be used 
as a basis of action. 

2. He must delegate responsibilities for carrying out the policies and he must 
check up to see that these responsibilities have been executed. 

3. He must judge people and educate people—he must sell his ideas to others 
so that he may obtain their co-operation.” 


Collegiate schools of business should know not only what business 
positions require at present but also what changes are occurring and 
what will be required in the future. Business in every respect is dy- 
namic not static. Even if job analyses and occupational surveys were 
made they would have to be revised from time to time to meet chang- 
ing conditions. If these revisions were made and if training programs 
for business were adjusted thereto, these programs would cease to 
be the dead inert academic devices they tend sometimes to become 
in all too many colleges and universities. 

In addition to the present and probable future needs of business 
for recruits trained for the intermediate and higher occupational levels, 
there are the needs of students for varying types of training programs. 
Students may be regarded as the raw materials of business education. 
Raw materials determine finished products. Before these raw mate- 
rials are processed by the machinery of education, analysis should be 


% Proceedings of the Stanford Conference on Business Education, “Stanford Busi- 
ness Series’ No. 1 (Stanford University Press), p. 129. 
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made of their strength, their composition, and their qualities. Analy- 
sis of the raw materials and the uses to which they may be put is just 
as necessary as analysis of the demand for the finished products. 

There are three general types of students who apply for collegiate 
business training: first, those who are attracted to business courses 
because they think these courses will make them finished executives 
on graduation and who have heard that business executives receive 
large salaries; second, those who realize that business courses give them 
only the fundamentals and that the training they receive will equip 
them to find places in the business world with a minimum loss of time 
and effort; and third, those who have had business experience but who 
feel the need for broader knowledge and wider training. The first type 
represents the majority and perhaps is largely responsible for the op- 
position which college men frequently encounter in the business world 
from many executives. The second and third types are the students 
who profit most by collegiate business training and who are likely to 
attain the highest positions in business. 

While the needs of students might be studied in various ways, only 
very brief consideration will be given to these needs here. First of all, 
it is suggested that more serious attention might be devoted, than has 
usually been devoted in the past, to the interests, personality traits, 
attitudes, and aptitudes of those applying for collegiate business train- 
ing. These applicants might be studied in terms of the business cur- 
ricula for which they seek registration, including an analysis of the 
reasons why they choose these curricula. If job analyses have de- 
termined the requirements of business positions, they might also be 
measured in terms of these requirements and the proper counsel given 
them as to whether they should proceed in business administration or 
register elsewhere. Other factors might be studied as having a bearing 
on their curricular or vocational choices, such as the occupational 
groups to which their fathers belong, the size of the communities from 
which they come and their economic status. A study of the relation- 
ship of these factors to vocational choices might reveal many items of 
interest to those responsible for curriculum construction. 

Students might be analyzed not only on the basis of the occupation- 
al levels for which they seek preparation but also on the basis of the 
occupational levels for which they are qualified. Many students regis- 
ter for commerce and business curricula who do not expect to complete 
them. Since they desire only two years of study they drop out in large 
numbers between the Freshman and Sophomore years and between 
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the Sophomore and Junior years. These drop-outs should be studied 
to determine whether or not they drop out because the first two years 
do not adequately meet their needs or for other reasons. If they drop 
out because of the former, effort should be made to direct them to 
other types of training programs, or else the schools of business admin- 
istration should face the facts and develop curricula of less than four 
years in length. 

Some institution, particularly some state university, the writer of 
this paper feels, is missing a great opportunity to experiment with 
short or junior curricula of less than four years in length. Of course 
such an experiment might not be considered very respectable since 
undergraduate or postgraduate courses in business ranging from four 
to six years of combined arts and business training are held to be the 
only types of programs which colleges and universities can afford to 
offer. Any school which attempts such an experiment will no doubt 
be criticized and be misunderstood, but it is submitted that if colleges 
of business are to meet the needs of students as well as the needs of 
business they must analyze these students and adjust their curricular 
offerings thereto. 

The needs of students should also be co-ordinated with the changing 
requirements of business. This is important in collegiate school ad- 
ministration. President William L. Bryan of the University of Indiana 
undoubtedly had such co-ordination in mind when he made the fol- 
lowing statement before this Association last year in Iowa City: 


It is not enough to know the qualifications necessary for various bread- 
winning occupations or to know by means of tests or otherwise for what 
occupations various individuals are qualified. It is necessary for the school 
and for the students to know as well as possible the future demand and supply 
in the occupation market. If, as is true in some cases, an occupation is al- 
ready much overcrowded, students should be warned in time against making 
preparation costly in time and money which must end in disappointment. 
Also students should know of occupations which are undermanned, where 
their opportunities are therefore likely to be good. 


The needs for collegiate business education involve not only the 
needs of business for recruits and the needs of students for varying 
types of training but they also involve the needs of the educational 
system for commercial teachers. These needs are of two types: first, 
needs for teachers of commercial subjects in the secondary schools; 


3 “Proceedings of the Twelfth Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
Collegiate Schools of Business,” op. cit., p. 39. 
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and second, needs for teachers of commercial subjects in colleges and 
universities. Only the first of these two types of needs will be discussed 
here. 

According to the United States Office of Education, approximately 
1,000,000 students in public and private high schools, private business 
colleges, and universities were definitely preparing for business occu- 
pations in 1928. The number is increasing each year. Women consti- 
tute two-thirds of those enrolled in business curricula. The number of 
women taking business subjects is increasing more rapidly than the 
number of men. The greatest increase of women in business courses is 
in the secondary schools. The needs for commercial teacher training 
arise out of the needs occasioned by the increasing enrolments of stu- 
dents for commercial subjects. 

Commercial teacher training has not kept pace in the past with 
teacher training in academic subjects. Needs for commercial teachers 
have been met by a variety of training institutions. In order to prepare 
himself or herself, the commercial teacher in the secondary schools has 
frequently had to attend a number of institutions, including not only 
the universities but also private business colleges. Recently a change 
of front has been occurring. Commercial teacher training is beginning 
to receive the attention it deserves and colleges and universities are 
formulating and putting into effect programs to meet existing needs. 

Some studies have been made which throw some light on the needs 
for commercial teachers. Professor F. J. Weersing has an illuminating 
study of the situation in Minnesota.’ He shows that 73 per cent of the 
teachers are women and 27 per cent are men. He also shows that a 
decidedly lower level of training exists among commercial than among 
other high-school teachers. 

Mr. Clinton A. Reed has made a study of the number of years and 
the kind of training that should be required of commercial teachers.’® 
His study covered 47 states. His results are as follows: 2 states require 
one year of normal school or college-grade work; 21 require two years 
of normal school or college-grade work; 6 require three years of normal 
school or college-grade work; and 15 require four years of normal school 
or college-grade work. In 27 states that do not at present require a 


4 J. O. Malott, op. cit., p. 2. 

's Frederick J. Weersing, Reorganization of Commercial Education in Public High 
Schools (Southwestern Publishing Co.), pp. 80-81. 

16 “Foundations of Business Education,” First Yearbook, Eastern Commercial 
Teachers Association (New York: 1928), pp. 375-81. 
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college degree, there is a definite trend toward that requirement. He 
also shows that in 1916-17 but 6 per cent of teachers of commercial 
subjects in the public schools of New York, outside of New York City, 
were college graduates. Ten years later, in 1926-27, 49 per cent were 
college graduates and the number of commercial teachers had more 
than doubled in the same period. In New Jersey, in spite of the fact 
the present requirements for commercial teachers is but two years 
of college-grade work, 46 per cent of the commercial teachers in 1928 
were college graduates. 

Analysis of the needs for commercial teacher training and the set- 
up of training programs to meet these needs are a joint task of the col- 
leges of business and the colleges of education. In the past, colleges 
of business have provided some commercial teacher training and the 
college of education has provided some. In an increasing number of 
institutions they are now getting together and presenting a joint pro- 
gram. It is contended by students of commercial teacher training that 
the responsibility of providing teacher training programs lies primarily 
with departments or colleges of education. The colleges of business 
provide merely the content courses and co-operate rather than specifi- 
cally formulate and administer such programs. 

The fourth and final need for collegiate business education is the 
need for general economic and business services. These services are of 
three types. First, needs of the institutions themselves in which col- 
legiate schools of business are found; second, the needs of private 
agencies; and third, the needs for public agencies. While the primary 
task of collegiate schools of business is to train students for business, 
it has become also a part of their task to meet the needs of their own 
institutions and of public and private agencies for several types of 
services. 

Colleges of business administration are qualified to render valuable 
assistance in financing, organizing, and administering the universities 
of which they are a part. The specific needs for these services and the 
extent to which they have been met have not received particularly 
serious study. The following question, which has a direct bearing in 
this connection, was asked all land-grant colleges and universities: 
“Has the division of commerce and business assisted in installing new 
significant improvements in the business organization or administra- 
tion of the institution during the past three years?””? Nine institutions 


17 Survey of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, United States Office of Educa- 
tion Bulletin, No. 9 (Washington, D.C.: Department of Interior, 1930), II, 103. 
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answered in the affirmative and 30 institutions answered in the nega- 
tive. The division of commerce and business in the majority of land- 
grant institutions apparently do not render any general economic and 
business services to the institution itself. 

Collegiate schools of business are also qualified to render valuable 
services to public and private agencies. The Land-Grant College Sur- 
vey attempted also to find out the extent to which such services were 
rendered in land-grant institutions. In the main, it was discovered that 
very few of these institutions provide any services at all and the serv- 
ices provided are principally the supply of lecturers and of technical 
and expert information. The data revealed however are not sufficient 
to arrive at definite conclusions. Either private and public agencies 
have needs which schools of business can meet or they do not have such 
needs. A survey should be made to determine these needs and to 
recommend ways and means by which they can most effectively be 
met. 

In the foregoing analysis of the present and probable future needs 
for collegiate business education, the writer has not attempted to pre- 
sent a survey in the sense in which the devotees to educational research 
present surveys. Neither has he attempted to present an analysis 
which is exhaustive. He has merely attempted to make certain con- 
crete suggestions and to raise certain important questions. He has 
devoted no attention, except incidentally, to the supply side of the 
equation, or to the extent to which collegiate schools of business are 
meeting the needs outlined. He feels that neither the demand nor the 
supply has yet been adequately studied. He suggests that this Asso- 
ciation sponsor a comprehensive survey on a nation-wide basis cover- 
ing not only the demand for collegiate business training but also the 
extent to which colleges of business administration are meeting the 
demand. In addition to such a survey he suggests that each member 
school, if it has not already done so, be encouraged to make a survey 
of its own needs in the geographic region which it serves. The results 
obtained from such surveys would, in his opinion, enable collegiate 
schools of business to adjust their curricular and non-curricular offer- 
ings to meet changing demands, to provide real guidance to students in 
the choice of occupations, to achieve definiteness and objectivity in the 
formation and execution of their policies, and to settle in general the 
objectives of higher business education. 
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By JAMES H. S. BOSSARD' 
Professor of Sociology, University of Pennsylvania 


ATE one Friday afternoon, in the middle of February, 1929, 

I was summoned to the office of the dean of the Wharton School 

of Finance and Commerce of the University of Pennsylvania, 

informed that a comprehensive study of university education for busi- 

ness in the United States had been decided upon, and that I had been 

selected as one of the two men who were to make that study. The other 

person selected was Professor J. Frederic Dewhurst, also of the Whar- 

ton School faculty. Both of us were to be relieved of our academic 

duties for a year, and this period was extended subsequently to twenty 
months. 

The project was a challenging one. The purpose of the inquiry was 
to develop a body of facts for use as a basis in a contemplated revision 
of the curriculum of the Wharton School. In other words, the oldest 
collegiate school of business in the United States, with forty-eight 
years of experience behind it, was saying, in substance, that curriculum 
construction was to be determined, not through a series of diplomatic 
maneuvers, or by departmental trading, or in the compromises of 
contending specialists, but on the basis of an objective study of exist- 
ing needs and practices. 


NATURE AND SCOPE OF THE STUDY 


In accordance with the spirit of business procedure, we early came 
to think of our problem as one of demand and supply. That is to say, 
it seemed necessary, on the one hand, to ascertain what the demands 
of modern business were, so far as trained personnel in the higher levels 
was concerned, and, on the other hand, to analyze the means and 
methods by which the universities were seeking to supply that demand, 
with particular reference to the work of their colleges or schools of 
business. Accordingly, the study was organized around these two cen- 
tral or fundamental interests. 

* The findings presented in this paper are taken, by permission, from James H. S. 
Bossard, and J. Frederic Dewhurst, University Education for Business, (Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1931). Since these findings are the result of the 
work of Professor Dewhurst as well as of the presenter of this paper, they should be 
accredited to both persons. 
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METHODOLOGY 


It seemed equally obvious that the study should be as objective as 
possible. To collect a series of subjective opinions from business and 
university leaders appeared rather futile, since it would result chiefly 
in bringing together a lot of conflicting ideas which would tend to 
cancel each other, leaving a small residue of value to the earnest, 
inductive student. 

I. To analyze objectively the demands of modern business, the fol- 
lowing steps were decided upon: 

1. An analysis of recent changes in business, made on the basis of 
the available descriptive literature. An effort was made to select those 
distinctive characteristics which seemed to merit special consideration 
in the planning and administration of collegiate instruction for busi- 
ness, 

2. A survey of the occupational opportunities for college men in 
business. This consisted chiefly of a statistical analysis of the positions 
which college men enter customarily. 

3. A study of the training and qualifications for positions in busi- 
ness. The attempt to deal with this phase of the study was based upon 
(a) an analysis of the duties and responsibilities involved in executive 
and other higher positions; () studies of the relation between business 
success and various factors such as intelligence, scholarship, and per- 
sonal traits; (c) the expressed and implied opinions of employers and 
executives; and (d) the implications of the training programs of large 
corporations. 

4. The reading interests of business men, as reflected by an analysis 
of business books and business magazines. Utilized in this connection 
were the Industrial Arts Index for the years 1926-28, and Business 
Books: 1920-26, an analytical catalogue of 2,600 titles, handled by 
the business branch of the Newark, New Jersey, Public Library. 

5. A study of the graduates of the Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce. More than 6,000 men have been graduated from this school 
since its establishment in 1881. A questionnaire was mailed to 5,751 
of these graduates, asking for certain information concerning occupa- 
tional experience and preference as an undergraduate, occupational 
history since graduation, appraisal of undergraduate training in the 
light of subsequent business experience, and various other points. 
Nearly two-fifths of the entire group, including members of every class, 
eventually returned these questionnaires with the information request- 
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ed. Only 1,670 were received in time for tabulation. This equals 29 
per cent of the entire number. 

II. To analyze the means and methods by which the universities 
are supplying the demand by business for trained personnel, the fol- 
lowing steps were taken: 

1. A study of the development of collegiate education for business, 
both historically and in relation to its academic setting. 

2. An analysis of the various types of collegiate schools of business, 
with some consideration of the experiences of each. In this, as in the 
other aspects of this part of the study, attention was confined to the 
member schools of the American Association of Collegiate Schools of 
Business. 

3. The organization of college of commerce curricula. Included in 
this connection are the relative development of various studies, ex- 
pressed in semester hours; the lower class studies; elements of the 
upper curricula; the nature and range of specialization; and the factors 
in the evolution of business curricula. 

4. Separate analyses of the various studies included in the business 
curricula, with particular reference to the nature and range of courses 
offered and required. 

5. Separate consideration was given to the problems of teaching 
methods, faculty, and student personnel. An effort was made in this 
connection to deal with these problems in so far as they were peculiar 
to collegiate schools of business. 

6. Finally, various statements regarding trends in the business 
school curricula were tabulated. While these were opinions and as such 
were subjective, our endeavor was to deal with them in as objective a 
manner as possible. 


SELECTED EXPERIENCES IN MAKING THE STUDY 


It may be permissible to say a few words as to our experiences in 
making the study. It seemed wise to begin the academic part of the 
inquiry by gathering and perusing the catalogues of the various leading 
universities and their schools of business. Such perusal, instead of 
being dry and dull as the uninitiated might suppose, carried with it 
its own compensations. Certainly with the help of a sense of humor, 
one may gain, as a result, an entertaining insight into some foibles of 
the academic world. 

The general introductory statements of these publications are en- 
lightening at times. There is the catalogue, for example, which informs 
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us that the college is built upon a bluff, and one is surprised, quite 
naturally, at such complete frankness. The surprise vanishes, however, 
as the additional information is encountered, to the effect that the 
bluff overlooks the city of X. There is another university which de- 
clares its policy toward absences with the statement that they are 
considered as “satisfactorily explained” if “due to illness or other 
providential cause.’’ The same university is very pronounced in its 
taboo of gambling, dissoluteness, and the keeping of dogs by students. 
Further announcement is made that students convicted of ‘‘public 
drunkenness” will be dismissed, and there is also the contrasting im- 
plication in the additional statement that necessary medical advice 
may be obtained from the university physician if the student’s illness is 
“not due to his own misconduct.” 

Then there is the curious fact that one very well known institution 
finds it important to indicate in its bulletin whether its respective facul- 
ty members are married or not. One cannot but speculate concerning 
the further fact that the sign of a dagger is utilized to identify those 
who are bound by marital ties. One cannot but contemplate albeit 
with tongue in cheek, the announcement by another collegiate school 
of business of a course in business ethics but with the statement that 
no academic credit will be given for it. One other course has this curi- 
ous status, and this concerns itself with life-insurance salesmanship. 

Interesting were certain other facts observed in these catalogues. 
There is, of course, that mysterious Professor Blank, who offers so 
many courses at the various schools. Then, too, there are those intrigu- 
ing descriptions of courses “not given in 1929-30,” apparently not 
given in 1928-29, nor offered in 1930-31. Arresting also are those 
courses actually offered, and described in language so alluring and 
with such insistence upon their fundamental importance that one 
shudders at the prospect of certain ill-advised students who fail to in- 
clude such courses in their educational program. 

One of the most characteristic, and, at once, one of the most humor- 
ous and unfortunate, features of American universities is the wide- 
spread prevalence among its faculties of the campus complex. By this 
is meant the habit of imagining and assuming, often unconsciously it 
is true, that the problems of their particular university are, in their 
intimate essence, unlike those of any other institution. An illustration 
of one of the ways in which this fact was constantly brought home to 
me might be cited. When we first began the study, I was taken in 
hand by a friendly colleague and warned that, while some things might 
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be learned from such a study which would be of value to us, I must 
remember that the problems of the collegiate school of business with 
which I was associated were peculiar to it, and that nothing like them 
would be found in any other institution. When subsequently, upon 
visiting another institution, I was taken aside and told somewhat fur- 
tively that the problems of that particular school were rather peculiar 
to it, and the particular problems mentioned happened to be the same, 
I was mildly surprised. After the fourth or fifth repetition, surprise 
turned to amusement. It was, I should say, on about the twentieth 
similar occasion that I surprised the informer by telling him the 
“peculiar problems” of his institution just as he was on the verge of 
initiating me into the great secret. To understand academic situations, 
and feminine conceptions of being smartly dressed, it seems necessary 
to sense the enjoyment that obtains in considering yourself as being 
different. 

Reference to this campus complex may be just another way of say- 
ing that our universities are prone to live too much within themselves. 
It is at least suggestive to recall that among individuals the notion 
that their problems are distinctly peculiar to themselves betrays usual- 
ly the neurosis of a seclusive or shut-in personality. While it is true, 
undoubtedly, that there are differences between colleges and universi- 
ties, and that each has certain features and problems that are peculiar 
to it, it remains nevertheless an obvious truth that the fundamental 
objectives and problems are common to all of them. It is significant 
to note how little conception prevails among university faculty per- 
sonnel of a common participation in a series of great experiments in- 
volving nothing less than the molding of the personalities that will 
shape the nation of the morrow. 


SELECTED ASPECTS OF THE STUDY 


1. One of the outstanding impressions received during the twenty 
months devoted to the survey is that business has become respectable. 
Perhaps another way of expressing the development which has taken 
place would be to say that the period since the World War has wit- 
nessed the coming of age of American business. Business occupies to- 
day a position of dominant and pervasive power. This is particularly 
true in the United States, where the commercialization of human ac- 
tivities seems to have progressed farther than in any other country. 

The present attitude is in sharp contrast to that generally held a 
few generations ago, when business existed for the purpose of supply- 
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ing the few and simple wants which were not satisfied through our 
own efforts on the farm or in the household. A half-century ago, what 
Emerson called “selfish huckstering trade” was hardly a respectable 
calling for an educated person. 

To be sure, there are parts of the country today in which there 
prevails a social idealism which looks askance at business, and seeks 
to pass it by on the other side. In the country as a whole, however, 
business has come to be recognized as a broad and legitimate phase of 
social activity, consisting of a multitude of separate but related occu- 
pations and calling for a wide range and variety of human talents, 
training, and experience. 

2. The recent development of collegiate education for business is 
one of the outstanding events, both in the history of American business 
and of higher education in America. Perhaps this development is the 
expression, at the collegiate level, of the change in the attitude toward 
business to which reference has just been made. At any rate, these 
facts are evident. Education has been accepted as the great American 
tool, with the result that going to school is today a national habit. 
The most remarkable expansion in this respect has occurred at the 
college level. In 1890, the college and university enrolment equaled 
2.43 per cent of the nineteen to twenty-two year age group in this 
country. In 1928, it was 11.77 per cent. 

Collegiate education for business constitutes the most rapidly grow- 
ing form of higher education. Comparing the total enrolments for 
1927-28 with those of 1914—15, the arts and science enrolment is two 
and one-half times higher, that of engineering is four-fifths higher, 
and that in commerce is nine times higher. 

Taking 26 leading universities that have facilities for the three types 
of students, the first degrees granted to males in 1926 were as follows: 


Atte O00 SCIEN. «0.5 coc ce sccces 4,360 
aiken ou rp nite pin rales 3,257 
IIE soo 2 chet nance 2,037 


Colleges of commerce have become a recognized and respectable 
part of the field of higher education. 

3. Into what fields of business do college of commerce graduates go? 
Data from the alumni of the Wharton School show that the field of 
distribution, embracing marketing, merchandising, advertising, and 
salesmanship, offers a much larger number of openings and attracts a 
greater proportion of graduates than any other phase of business ac- 
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tivity. Slightly more than 30 per cent of those reporting are now en- 
gaged in this field. The rapid expansion of this field, its changing 
technique, and its financial attractiveness leave little doubt that the 
demand for college graduates exceeds the existing supply. 

The number of executive and other higher positions available in the 
field of industry is second only to that of distribution, but a consider- 
able proportion of such positions is being filled from the ranks of en- 
gineering graduates. About 17 per cent of the Wharton School gradu- 
ates reported that they were engaged in operating and production 
work with manufacturing firms. This excludes the graduates employed 
by manufacturing firms in accounting, finance, selling, and advertising. 

Commercial banking and investment finance have long been im- 
portant occupational fields for college graduates. More than one- 
fourth (26.2 per cent) of the Wharton School alumni are now engaged 
in these fields. It might be added at this point that the earnings of 
those graduates engaged in investment banking were considerably 
above the average of most other occupations. 

The field of insurance, which has grown by leaps and bounds since 
the World War, engages more than 10 per cent (10.2) of the Wharton 
graduates. 

Accounting was the first, and is now one of the most specific and 
well defined, fields of business for which collegiate schools of business 
attempt to prepare their students. Of the Wharton graduates 8.5 per 
cent were employed in accounting. It might be added that the incomes 
reported by those engaged in accounting were lower substantially than 
in any other phase of business. 

Three remaining fields of business require mention. They are real 
estate, transportation, and public utilities. The percentages of Whar- 
ton School graduates engaged in these fields are 4.5; 1.5; and 1.9, 
respectively. Public utilities have proved to be an attractive field dur- 
ing the last few years. 

The above division is based upon the distinction between the dif- 
ferent fields of business in which the graduates engaged. Another divi- 
sion, and in a way a much better one, is that based upon a functional 
division, i.e., showing the kind of work that men do rather than the 
fields of business they have entered. For example, a man may be en- 
gaged in selling, whether it be an accounting service, securities, mer- 
chandise, real estate, or a statistical service. On this functional basis, 
three main types of activity stand out. (1) The largest number, more 
than half of the entire Wharton group, are holding positions of an ex- 
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ecutive nature, i.e., positions which entail the practice of management. 
(2) The second quantitatively important group of positions, many 
of them also of an executive nature, involve selling activities. (3) A 
third group of activities, requiring only limited managerial or selling 
capacity, consist of investigational, research, analytical, or accounting 
work. Work of this nature is concerned with the investigation and 
solution of technical and business problems. 

4. Significant in this connection are the results of the analysis of 
the reading habits of business men, which show that, on the whole, 
articles relating to marketing, to operating management, and to finance 
and credit, in the order named, were the most numerous. The relative 
rank of the remaining subjects was approximately in the following 
order: transportation and traffic, government and business, personnel 
and labor, general economic problems, advertising and publicity, ac- 
counting, foreign trade, statistics and research, insurance, agriculture, 
co-operation and business ethics, business conditions and real estate. 

5. What kind of training and qualifications does business demand? 
To a certain extent, this depends upon the type of business function 
involved. Taken as a whole, the following facts seem to stand out rath- 
er emphatically. 

(a) Successful business management demands adequate technical 
knowledge of the factors involved in the enterprise. 

(b) More important still, it depends upon the possession of certain 
personal traits, qualities, and skills which enable the individual to 
function effectively through and in co-operation with others in the 
attainment of desired ends. In this connection, attention might be 
called to the nature and content of the great variety of organized read- 
ing and study courses, designed for business men. In addition to the 
practical and applied information on the major functions of business, 
which they include, is the marked emphasis upon the personal devel- 
opment of the individual—personal leadership, public speaking, the 
technique of thinking in business, personal efficiency, etc. 

(c) There is little evidence to support the general conclusion that 
scholarship, above a certain minimum, is significantly correlated with 
success in business, particularly in selling and managerial activities. 
In regard to the third group of activities, statistical or analytical work, 
there probably is more correlation. This last-named activity attracts 
a larger proportion of men of the highest scholarship. 

(d) Opinions of employers and business leaders furnish additional 
evidence that the standards for accomplishment in business are quite 
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different from those prevailing in college. Employers appreciate fully 
the iniportance of good college records, albeit they are sometimes re- 
luctant to engage the most brilliant scholars, but they are still more 
insistent that the men they employ possess the requisite personal traits 
and attitudes which make for success in co-operative enterprises. 

(e) The importance in business of the various physical and mental 
traits, characteristics, and habits which determine the social effective- 
ness, or personality, of the individual is widely emphasized by employ- 
ers and is recognized by students and teachers as well. Not as widely 
recognized is the fact that personality development is an important 
by-product, not only of the student’s extra-curricular activities, but 
of his classroom contacts as well. This being true, it is clear that the 
student’s teachers can do much in developing the traits and attitudes 
which will help him to become effective in his life after graduation. 

(f) Educators and employers are in complete agreement that the 
capacity to exercise sound judgment in attacking and solving the con- 
crete problems of business is of far greater importance than any amount 
of knowledge of facts and “principles.” Many employers, however, 
are convinced that the orthodox methods of education, in placing pri- 
mary emphasis upon memorization, are not wholly effective in develop- 
ing the kind of mental capacity and analytical ability necessary for 
success in business. Whether or not the adoption of new methods and 
materials of instruction is desirable, it is apparent that collegiate busi- 
ness education should aim to develop in the student the trained capac- 
ity for accurate observation, scientific analysis, and sound deduction 
in dealing with concrete business situations and problems. 

(g) Closely allied to personality traits and to the co-operative atti- 
tude is the insistence of employers that college graduates should have 
an understanding of human nature and the capacity to work with and 
influence others. This ability, involving the capacity for training, 
teaching, and persuading others, is obviously of special importance in 
executive and selling work. University schools of business frequently 
recognize this need by providing courses in psychology, training meth- 
ods, personnel relations, salesmanship, management, and the like, but 
unfortunately students generally find less opportunity in the classroom 
for actual practice in leading and influencing others than in extra- 
curricular activities. Interesting possibilities along these lines are sug- 
gested, however, by a few educational experiments which afford stu- 
dents an opportunity to exercise their talents in organizing and ad- 
ministering group activities in the fields of their vocational interests. 
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(h) The capacity for effective oral and written expression, it goes 
without saying, is vitally necessary in any field of intellectual endeavor. 
College faculties, employers, and graduates all agree that facility in 
the use of English is of primary importance in business, particularly 
in managerial and sales positions which involve contact and communi- 
cation with customers and employees. The development of this facility 
on the part of students demands much more than formal courses in 
composition and public speaking, valuable as these courses may be; 
what is needed, apparently, is emphatic and continuous insistence upon 
the maintenance of high standards of expression throughout the entire 
course of study. 

6. Very little learned in the course of the study is of comfort to 
those who insist that specialization in business demands corresponding 
specialization in education. Three significant and negative lines of evi- 
dence might be cited. (a) From the records of the Wharton School 
graduates, the evidence was overwhelming that neither a boy’s prefer- 
ence when he enters college nor the specialized curriculum which he 
pursues is a reliable indicator of what his future work will be. Only 
38 per cent of the graduates for whom data were obtained (1,322), 
took the specialized course designed to prepare them for their present 
occupation, and only 27.7 per cent originally had this phase of business 
in mind at the time of entering college. Those now engaged in account- 
ing show by far the greatest persistency, and if this group were taken 
out, the above percentages would be still lower. (6) Employers do not 
demand in the graduates they employ that they should have taken the 
curriculum specializing in their particular field. (c) Wharton School 
graduates, asked to express themselves concerning commerce curricula, 
insist rather generally that students should obtain an integrated, co- 
ordinated course, with a common core of required studies, basic in 
character and of pervasive significance. 

7. What is the judgment of Wharton graduates, in the light of their 
subsequent business experience, of the various elements in the curricula 
which they pursued as undergraduates? An effort was made to obtain 
this information by asking them to rate, on a scale of five, eight desig- 
nated fields of studies. These eight fields, so described as to prevent 
the graduates from recording their emotions regarding a specific course 
or courses, are as follows: (a) English language, oral and written; 
(6) foreign languages; (c) methods of measurement—mathematics, 
statistics, accounting; (d) background of the physical sciences; (e) the 
social setting of business—political science, sociology, business law; 
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(f) descriptive analysis of business activities; (g) administration of 
business activities; and (#) studies broadly interpretative—philosophy, 
art, logic, ethics, etc. The results obtained show a consistent rating in 
the following order: (1) English, (2) descriptive analysis of business 
activities, (3) social setting of business life, (4) administration of busi- 
ness activities, (5) methods of measurement, (6) studies broadly inter- 
pretative, (7) background of the physical sciences, and (8) foreign 
languages. 

8. One of the outstanding problems in collegiate education for busi- 
ness is that of the adaptation of courses given to commerce students 
by departments outside of the college of commerce. 

The problem of the adaptation of courses is not peculiar to the 
colleges of commerce. It is emerging in all of the specialized under- 
graduate schools—commerce, education, social work, etc. All of these 
schools, in the development of their curricula, have had to draw upon 
departments much older than they; departments usually located in the 
college of liberal arts, and identifying themselves, in varying degrees, 
with the arts college. 

When the demand for courses has come from the more recently es- 
tablished schools, these departments at first are pleased. They inter- 
pret the demand as a recognition of their importance. And the ar- 
rangement which these departments usually make in meeting the de- 
mand is that which is least burdensome. They simply repeat courses 
which they already give, or combine the students from these special- 
ized schools with classes already existing. 

Dissatisfaction speedily arises. Students rebel. With differing back- 
grounds, differing interests, and different concrete material in mind, 
students from the various specialized curricula begin to demand courses 
particularly adapted, by illustrative material and through concrete 
application, to their particular objectives. Sometimes these demands 
are articulate, sometimes the dissatisfaction expresses itself through 
complete disapproval of the subject rather than the particular form of 
the course. Ultimately the faculties of these specialized schools re- 
iterate these demands, in some form or other. 

Such demands usually precipitate a problem for the particular de- 
partment involved. The adaptation of courses necessitates instructors 
who have knowledge of the field to which they are adapting and apply- 
ing. This involves a dual background which, unfortunately, many 
teachers do not have. Nor, frequently, are persons trained in one field 
interested in the relation of their chosen specialty to another specialty. 
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The result of all this has been quite natural. Particular departments 
confronted with this situation rationalize their inability. The wish of 
convenience becomes father to the philosophy of defense. Adaptation 
of work, they say, is undesirable, unnecessary. English is English, 
science is science, mathematics is mathematics, sociology is sociology, 
no matter where given or to whom. The department members insist 
that, being specialists in their fields, they are the best judges of what 
students should be taught. 

This is one situation. Others obtain. For example, department X 
may have developed a course particularly adapted or pertinent for a 
specialized group of students. But it is an advanced course, the path 
to which is dotted with hurdles in the form of prerequisites. In order 
to take adapted course 46, the student is expected to elect courses 1, 
14, 28, and 35, in the same field, as prerequisites. This removes course 
46 from the range of possibility. 

This problem has been discussed thus far in general terms. Specifi- 
cally, the problem of the college of commerce in this respect is to 
persuade liberal arts departments usually, and engineering school facul- 
ties to a lesser extent, to adapt their work to meet the needs, and to 
fit in with the purposes, of commerce curricula. It is a real and very 
important problem. Everywhere, in the course of the investigations 
attending this study, has it been emphasized as one of the most im- 
portant aspects in the improvement of collegiate education for business. 

There is, of course, much adaptation. The facts concerning such 
adaptation have been set forth in the analysis of each subject. On the 
whole, there has been more of it in mathematics, psychology, and 
geography, than in English and political science, and more in these 
two than in natural science or sociology. On the other hand, because 
of the failure of departments to co-operate, there are those schools of 
business which have developed wholly or largely as isolated and self- 
sufficing units. 

On the whole, one cannot but be surprised at the lack of interest, 
in many quarters, in the integration of specialized fields of knowledge, 
and their adaptation to the objectives of whole undergraduate schools. 
These intermediate fields are usually rich in possibilities. It is a fact 
well known to farmers that the richest soil is to be found in the fence 
streams which formerly divided fields. Ultimately, when the diminish- 
ing returns of continued specialization will become more apparent, 
the richness of the academic fence streams will come to be appreciated 
—and exploited. 
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9. Perhaps the outstanding need today in collegiate education for 
business is the effective co-ordination of the elements of the business 
curriculum into a structural unity. A very clear statement of such a 
need in the field of engineering education was made several years ago. 


To be sound, an engineering education must be more than the mere sum 
of its parts; it must be conceived and planned as a whole. While it is de- 
sirable to provide a reasonable degree of flexibility within an orderly curricu- 
lum structure through a moderate diversity of programs, some provision 
for the election of individual subjects and group options, and the gradual 
introduction of some more autonomous plan of work for selected upper- 
classmen, any tendency toward disintegration into a loose succession of un- 
co-ordinated subjects is to be vigorously opposed. The coherent, integral 
structure of the engineering curriculum at its best, with its logical sequences 
running from beginning to end, drawing on many fields of knowledge, but 
progressively bringing the student’s efforts to a focus in a well-defined realm, 
is probably its most distinctive merit. 


Dr. Livingston Farrand, president of Cornell University, in the 
Address of Dedication of the McGregory Hall of Chemistry at Colgate 
University on December 5, 1930, made an interesting comment on the 
need of integration in the sciences. He said in part: 


The need of education today, and particularly in the sciences, is integra- 
tion. As this very conception becomes clear or more complete we see how 
impossible it is to draw the line between what was once called physics and 
chemistry. Isn’t it obvious to anyone familiar with the two sciences today 
that the scientific advances today and those of the next century and a half 
are in these broader fields between physics and biology? It is there that we 
have got to see the co-ordination of effort and the valuation of minds and 
the integration of point of view. We tend to encourage isolation, but I be- 
lieve that as the years go on we are coming together in all fields. 


This structural unity, which has been a characteristic of engineering 
education throughout its history, is very definitely lacking thus far in 
collegiate education for business. The need for such unity, with closely 
knit and logical sequence of subject matter throughout the entire cur- 
riculum, has come to be very much emphasized in the discussion of 
business school circles in the last few years. 

10. Perhaps the outstanding impression gained in the course of these 
visits to the universities of the United States is that of the gradual 
emergence of a scientific attitude toward the problems of higher edu- 
cation. One hesitates somewhat to mention this conclusion lest it be 
misinterpreted to mean the beginning of a formal sort of pedagogy 
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such as obtains now, unfortunately, in the secondary schools, and such 
as is emphasized extensively in university schools of education. The 
attitude referred to as now emerging is something quite different. It 
consists rather, at least so it seems, of a scientific attitude, of a query- 
ing openmindedness, with an inductive and objective approach to the 
whole job which the universities are attempting to do. There are, of 
course, many university teachers that do not yet share this view, even 
in its incipient stage, nor even understand its nature. But many do 
share it, and ponder, and experiment. 

Many factors are responsible for the development of this attitude. 
One undoubtedly is to be found in the dominating réle of science in 
modern thinking. One of the outstanding facts in the recent history 
of science has been its practical vindication. Scientific research has 
become the modern form of business pioneering, and its possibilities 
have caught the imagination of the man of the street. While the 
achievements of science have been mostly in the realm of the material, 
the problems of the human world cannot indefinitely remain outside 
of its scope. The questions of higher education constitute one group 
of these human problems. Scientists on university faculties, preoc- 
cupied with the scientific method in the field of their particular sub- 
ject, cannot indefinitely postpone its application to their own problems 
of teaching method and material. Thus one finds more and more being 
said about the scientific classification of students, the objective deter- 
mination of curriculum and course content, the follow-up of graduates, 
the biographical study of various groups of social leaders and tech- 
nicians, the analyses of student failures, tests to measure the returns 
of various types of instructional effort, and the necessity of continuous 
experimentation in teaching methods and materials. 








SURVEYS OF SCHOOLS OF BUSINESS 


By G. A. WARFIELD 
Dean of School of Commerce, Accounts, and Finance, University of Denver 


NIVERSITY training for business has “come of age.”” Even 

a comparatively young institution, like our own, has already 

had 23 years of experimenting with the big problem of fitting 

a college program to modern business needs. It is certainly time that 

we ‘‘take stock” and make a complete survey of our past program and 

record, and also, a new curriculum for the future, based upon the expe- 
rience of the past. 

We appreciate the privilege of being permitted to discuss our prob- 
lems on the same program with the oldest and best-known of Ameri- 
ca’s collegiate schools of business. Besides the contrast between in- 
fancy and “middle age,” the environment or setting is equally diverse. 
Philadelphia, the ancient capital of American culture and refinement 
and the present center of American industry and trade, contrasts 
sharply with Denver, the small frontier city. We venture to hope that 
we also exemplify some of the virtues of the pioneer. 

It is most fortunate for us all that the Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce, organized in 1881, and with more than 1,670 graduates 
replying to their questionnaire, has recently made a careful statistical 
study of the records of these graduates and of their opinions about 
university training for business, based upon their own actual experi- 
ence in business. 

If we are scientifically minded, we should not be wholly unprepared 
to see some of our most cherished delusions overturned. But, we do 
hope that our friendly enemies of the liberal arts forces may not derive 
too much aid and comfort from our confusion. We who try to uphold 
the gospel of a business education for a business career all know too 
well how it feels to be under suspicion of the heresy of “‘ccommercial- 
ism.” We well remember ihe sly jokes at Soldiers’ Field when the 
stage was set for congratulations and compliments. We have heard 
similar whisperings on other campuses. 

Wharton finds, for instance, that most of their students did not 
know, upon registration, their own occupational preference; that, of 
those who did express an occupational preference, less than half actual- 
ly followed the specialized curriculum designed to meet their needs, 
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and that the average graduate did not take his first position in the 
field of his special training. After this information, we are not surprised 
to learn that graduates have made many changes and are now in other 
work than that for which they prepared. 

The indications are that successful business management depends 
upon the possession of certain personal traits rather than special skills 
or professional training. It seems, too, that there is little corroborative 
evidence that either scholarship or intelligence, above a certain mini- 
mum, is significantly correlated with success in business. 

We are not surprised to learn from the Wharton survey that “ath- 
letes had the poorest scholastic records and also showed the lowest 
median incomes after graduation.”” We are somewhat interested to 
note that nearly one-third of those who engaged in campus activities 
expressed the opinion that they were of “no direct value in social and 
business life after graduation.” 

Despite some little upsets such as have been noted, the Wharton 
study seems to be a monumental contribution to our knowledge of our 
job. On the whole, it confirms our faith in university education for 
business and points the way to a better program. The remarkable 
thing is how well it coincides with our experience in other collegiate 
schools of business and how it provides concrete statistical evidence 
to bolster up our plans. We are all deeply indebted to Professor Bos- 
sard and his associates at the University of Pennsylvania. We can 
face our friends and critics with more courage and approach our tasks 
with more real knowledge. It will gain golden opinions for higher busi- 
ness education and teach us all how to plan a better course of work and 
study. 

Our own chief interest in the somewhat extensive survey we have 
made has been curriculum building. On one point our experience is 
exactly opposite to that at the University of Pennsylvania. They find 
that accounting is losing in popularity. It is called “‘a somewhat 
narrow and overcrowded profession,” ‘relatively poorly paid,” and 
the least popular of six or eight specialties. It is called “more impor- 
tant as a course than as an occupation.” 

At the University of Denver, accounting was never stronger or 
more popular than it is today, and the present Senior class is one of the 
finest we have ever known. This is true notwithstanding the fact that 
it is considered the most difficult and exacting course of all and the 
one in which most failures occur because of the uncompromising sever- 
ity of the professional requirements. 
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This difference in emphasis is one of the most evident facts noticed 
in a survey of the different schools. Nearly every one of the member 
schools is known for special strength in some one or more of the twenty 
business fields that have been most extensively developed. There are 
local or historical reasons for each difference of emphasis. Schools in 
New York City seem to emphasize accounting and finance. Foreign 
trade is strongly taught in universities near seaports. Two-thirds of 
Wharton graduates engaged in business are employed in manufactur- 
ing, mercantile, financial, and insurance companies. This is partly due, 
no doubt, to the fact that Philadelphia is at the heart of our great 
manufacturing and mercantile district and partly to the special in- 
terest and enthusiasm of great teachers and executives. 

From the very beginning the Wharton school has been devoted to 
manufacturing, and “the protective tariff.” My attention has been 
called to the fact that in making his gift to the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Joseph Wharton laid it down as one of the objects of the school 
to teach 

How by suitable tariff legislation a nation may keep its productive in- 
dustry active, cheapen the cost of commodities, and oblige foreigners to sell 
them at low prices, while contributing largely toward defraying the expenses 
of its government; and lastly, the necessity for each nation to care for its 
own, and to maintain by all suitable means its industrial and financial inde- 
pendence, and right and duty of self-protection must be firmly . . . . demon- 
strated." 


No wonder Wharton graduates have gone into manufacturing! 

A very great proportion of the graduates of the school of commerce, 
accounts and finance of the University of Denver have taken up ac- 
counting as a life career. Many are certified public accountants, a 
surprising number are teachers of accounting, and authors and lec- 
turers in that field. This, too, can be accounted for partly by the in- 
fluence of the first dean and other great professors, and partly by the 
prominence given accounting in the curriculum and more by the man- 
ner in which it is presented. With us the subject is developed, not 
merely as a technique or skill subject, but in a much wider and more 
constructive way. Practically all of the faculty are well-trained in ac- 
counting and understand the accounting viewpoint as well as legal 
and economic principles. Accounting is developed as a philosophy of 
management, as a method of measurement and an instrument of con- 
trol, and always as a problem course. Practically every business sub- 

* Wharton, Js a College Education Advantageous to a Business Man? pp. 32-34. 
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ject is treated with reference to its accounting aspects. Banking, fi- 
nance, corporation management, marketing, merchandising, manu- 
facturing, public finance, and practically every other distinctly busi- 
ness course is aided and strengthened by presenting accounting prob- 
lems and practices. No two-year course, whether graduate or under- 
graduate, could give such mastery of this important subject without 
reaching down into the junior college and pre-empting a year or two 
for accounting and other commercial subjects. 

Our own experience and the results of comparison with other schools 
indicate that we have been too stiff in our requirements of Freshmen 
and Sophomores. Twelve semester hours of accounting have been re- 
quired during their first two years from all students in all courses. The 
work in those two years has been extra heavy and professional in 
viewpoint, with no bookkeeping or other introduction, and the neces- 
sity for individual effort and systematic work has been enforced by 
supervised study under an assistant in an accounting laboratory. By 
these heroic means we have developed many unusually fine scholars, 
but the number of failures and withdrawals has been unnecessarily 
great.? Dean Matherly’s question, ““Why do Freshmen fail?” will find 
a partial answer in the figures in Table I. Our accounting instructors 
contend that no bookkeeping introduction is necessary. Note Table I. 

We have tried scheduling for students entering at mid-year a double- 
time course in both Freshman accounting and Sophomore accounting. 
These classes met five times per week for eighteen weeks but the mor- 
tality was so exceedingly high as to prove beyond a doubt that the 
requirement was too heavy. 

At first we prided ourselves on no bookkeeping, shorthand, or other 
secretarial courses; now we are convinced that the plan should be 
modified, beginning with next year, when we go upon the term or 
quarter plan instead of semesters. We believe that the first or fall term 
should offer, for first-year students, an introductory course in book- 
keeping for those who have not had bookkeeping training or experi- 
ence and that all the Freshmen in the winter and spring terms should 
then take first-year accounting, covering something less than the previ- 
ous requirement. This would complete the required accounting for 
Freshmen. Sophomores would then begin where the first year ended 
and probably complete more work than did those of other years be- 
cause of better foundations. Certainly more would pass and all would 
like the subject better and more would return to college and earn their 

2 A petition for relief has just been handed me. 
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degrees. The accounting department especially would be more popu- 
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lar and successful. 


Students in the general business course and also in the specialized 
accounting course should be required to complete the Sophomore year 








in corporation accounts, but with somewhat less strenous assignments. 


TABLE I 


SUMMARY OF STUDY OF FirsT-YEAR ACCOUNTING CLASSES 
FOR THE YEAR 1928-29 











(Day School Only) 
S i . 
“ith Some," aes, Sach 
jo omer el Bookkeeping 

Number of students entering first year ac- 

counting (1928-29) (of 170 total)........ 57 113 
Number of students completing the first 

semester (Accounting A-1).............. 47 60 
Number of students completing the second 

Ci PE goo cuas acer eanvonehrs 28 24 
Number of students who entered first-year ac- 

counting in 1928-29 who are still in school 

(2d semester, 1930-31)............+-4-- 25 26 
Percentage of students entering who com- 

pleted the first course (Accounting A-1)... 82.4 53-1 
Percentage of students entering who com- 

pleted the second year of accounting. .... 49.1 21.2 
Percentage of students who entered in 1928- 

29 who are now in school (2d semester, 

Nala inte die od aldara gaa emake ae ae 
Percentage of students who finished the first 43-9 23.0 

course who are now in school (2d semester, 

eee ee 53-2 43-3 
Percentage of students who finished the first 

course who also finished the second year of 

SIS op cedesittrss seenesieoebes 59.6 40 0 














Note.—The 170 students included in this study were in the following classes. One hun- 
dred and thirty-nine entered in September 1928-29 taking A-1 the first semester and A-2 
the second semester. Thirty-one entered in January, 1929, taking A-1, 2 as one course 


during the second semester. 


Those majoring in accounting would be required, as before, to special- 
ize in the subject during their Junior and Senior years, completing 
eight or more professional courses. Those taking the general business 
course should be encouraged to take several of the more practical ac- 
counting subjects. We are determined to maintain the very high schol- 
arship record in accounting we have had and to give a professional 


training for Certified Public Accountants that is outstandingly strong. 
Another subject in which great variation is found amongst the 
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schools is business law. Here requirements for graduation range from 
nothing to twelve semester hours, with six the most common standard. 
Some do not give the subject at all. Six or eight seem to make no re- 
quirement. Our own minimum of ten semester hours is, with one possi- 
ble exception, the very highest of all. Here again an unusually able 
instructor popularizes the subject, but it is also true that experience 
proves the very great value of business law. No subject is better 
adapted to the ‘“‘case”’ or “project method” of study. No other college 
study gives such a drill in logical thinking and keen discrimination as 
does law. The students develop straight thinking, mental alertness, 
and self-confidence exactly as they do in law schools. We give both 
constitutional and international law but emphasize contracts, negoti- 
able instruments, sales, debtor and creditor, and corporation law. The 
business man in an executive position certainly needs a careful train- 
ing in the law of business. That is why some of our greatest executives, 
of whom Judge Gary is a well-known example, were men trained in the 
law. In the past, there was no better training for executives than that 
of the regular law schools. The business man needs commercial law 
for the safe conduct of his own affairs and the safeguarding of his 
own property and that of others intrusted to his care and also to pre- 
pare him for the civic and political responsibilities that he will cer- 
tainly be called upon to assume. 

The aim of the college of business should be to give a clear idea of 
property rights and remedies and also of the relations of government 
and business. It certainly should not attempt to enable the business 
man to be “his own lawyer” but rather to appreciate a good attorney 
and to know when to call upon him. Many commerce graduates go 
on and take a full professional legal training. No better pre-law course 
can be found today than the university school of business affords. 
Lawyers also are finding that a good training in accounting, finance, 
and higher economics, such as the schools of business afford, gives a 
most superior preparation for the best and most lucrative legal prac- 
tice. Engineers also profit from business training and methods. 

The general business course appears to be the heart and core of our 
curricula. The indications are that it will gain in importance. With us, 
called business administration, it attracts more students than the other 
three or four departments combined. The most striking feature of the 
Wharton study seems to me to be its overwhelming demonstration of 
the value of this general training. In attempting to evaluate their 
experience, we must not lose sight of the fact that the Wharton course 
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is chiefly the general course and has been from its beginning. Previous 
to 1900, while it was called a “School of Finance” and dedicated to 
tariff and industry as Boston University was to “navigation” it was in 
reality not a professional college of business but a school of economics 
and the social sciences. It is the social science department of the uni- 
versity. This is a most fortunate arrangement and helps to insure the 
breadth of culture which is so desirable. 

The evidence to support the general course may be summarized. 
Business men seeking employees want general culture, personality, 
capacity for leadership, and teamwork rather than special skills or 
technical training. The students themselves upon registration either 
ask for the general course or simply express a general desire to enter 
business. Those who choose and follow specialized curricula end up 
in some other line than the one for which they were trained and the 
majority of all graduates become executives organizing and directing 
the efforts of numerous employees. An analysis of the functions an 
executive must perform also points to the general business training as 
better fitting men for leadership and public service. 

We are driven, therefore, to building up and enriching the business 
administration course. What should it offer? First, a good orientation 
course dealing with personality building, work, study, and reading 
habits. Then should come an introduction to the scientific viewpoint 
and spirit and scientific methods of work and research. A brief intro- 
duction to business as a whole should be added to give a bird’s-eye 
view of our intricate and interrelated economic life; vocational di- 
rection and choice would be a useful by-product of such a study. 

All seem to agree that a thorough training in English is most im- 
portant. Graduates, looking back, particularly emphasize English 
from the first year to the last. Yet, most of our institutions fail to 
provide it for all students in their commercial departments. They need 
it badly yet are often permitted to miss it altogether. Not only com- 
mercial English is needed, such as business letter writing, copy writing 
for advertising, report writing, and even journalism, but grammar, 
also, and syntax and literature. Students should acquire accuracy, 
clarity, force, elegance, and that indefinable thing called style. An ap- 
preciation of the finer things contained in our great literature can only 
be acquired by actually reading and enjoying it. We possibly step 
out of our class somewhat, but we give, in the school of commerce, a 
very able and exceedingly popular course on “magazine short story 
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writing,” with a beginning and an advance group, both exceedingly 
stimulating. Public speaking and debate should be especially empha- 
sized, that self-consciousness may be displaced by self-confidence and 
that the young business executive may acquire force, elegance, and 
dignity as a speaker. 

Economics should be more fully presented and developed than in 
the arts college. Commercial geography and economic history should 
form the background upon which both introductory and advanced 
courses in principles should be built with the practical or applied 
courses in industry, transportation, marketing, that constitute the 
stock in trade of the university departments of business. Marketing 
in all its phases should be mastered. That includes buying, selling, 
advertising, merchandising, both wholesaling and retailing. At Whar- 
ton, the largest group after executives were salesmen. Those who are 
to follow this profitable specialty should get thorough grounding in 
marketing. 

Salesmanship alone seems too narrow and shallow to justify special 
salesmanship schools or even a separate department within a school. 
“Business Psychology,” if there is any such thing, should be given a 
chance but not a school or department. I am reassured to hear Pro- 
fessor Thurstone, a psychologist, agree with this contention. It lends 
itself better to short popular lecture programs. Ten or twelve seems 
to be about the limit of practical length. We are putting on two such 
series this year for executives and salesmen of the city. 

Schools of salesmenship have been especially tried out in insurance. 
We put on the second such and had the endorsement and co-operation 
of the national underwriting organizations for the Denver school, but 
it was a very expensive experiment. Eleven weeks of most intensive 
theory and work experience seemed somewhat inadequate, but soon 
the “practical” insurance men began to argue for less economics of 
life insurance and less actuarial science and for a much shorter course. 
They clamored for only six weeks and finally only two. In the light of 
this experience, we have the greatest admiration for Doctor Huebner’s 
plan to award a National Life Underwriter’s diploma to men who have 
proved they possess a liberal education by passing severe examina- 
tions comparable to those for Certified Public Accountants. We hold 
with Dr. Huebner that the only way to make better salesmen is to de- 
velop better men by a more thorough cultural education. 

Managerial studies should form a main part of the general course. 
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This must include industrial, financial, personnel, and other forms of 
management. Our Bureau of Business and Social Research with some 
twenty fellows is constantly working on new and interesting statistical 
problems, giving an excellent opportunity for real project studies by 
students and faculty. 

History, sociology, political science, and politics are essential to 
give a sound and liberal philosophy of life for the young men who are 
to become business leaders in the rapidly changing economic and social 
life of our country and of the world. America’s “splendid isolation” 
is indeed gone. Whether we plan it or not we shall play a most impor- 
tant réle in international affairs. To prepare for this service, sound 
business ethics must be developed and an intelligent and sympathetic 
understanding of international problems. The best that we can do is 
not good enough to prepare our young men for the responsibilities and 
opportunities that are already upon us. The general business course 
as given in our best schools of business administration is the best de- 
veloper of executive ability and efficient personality yet devised. Busi- 
ness today is “‘at bat” in America. The business man will be the most 
influential leader. It is our special duty and obligation to develop a 
new professional spirit; to give a true social viewpoint; and to furnish 
the special training that will enable American genius to more efficiently 
handle the economic and social problems of the future. 

As Dean Donham suggested at the Harvard dedication, this new 
and better training for business may well be the greatest contribution 
of the American university to the world, in our generation. 


DISCUSSION 


CHAIRMAN WEIDLER: I am sure I express the feeling of the group when I 
say these papers were most interesting. I am sorry the scarcity of time will 
not permit much discussion, but it seems to me it would be well to discuss 
them, and I will limit the discussion to ten minutes—each speaker two min- 
utes. 

PROFESSOR T. R. SNAVELEY: 1 would like to ask Professor Bossard this. 
You stated that the work most emphasized by graduates in order of presenta- 
tion was English, and then descriptive or basic subjects. Have you placed in 
this book some of the subjects in that second division? 

PROFESSOR BOSSARD: We sent out these questionnaires asking for de- 
scription of basic activities in which business men are engaged; we have 
sought to explain the various activities. 

DEAN J. ANDERSON FITZGERALD: I have this feeling of optimism about 
the stated lack of correlation between scholarship and success in business. As 
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the character of teaching in collegiate schools of business changes, and our 
standards of what our students ought to accomplish change, the things upon 
which we grade students change, so that it is likely that those who rank high 
in the work we are now doing, and will do, will be the ones to do better in 
business. The point is this: in the past, too much grading has been done upon 
skill in memory, which is not the thing that counts in business technique or 
leadership; as we shift our ideas of what constitutes scholarship in school, we 
will find a better correlation of scholarship and later success. 








THIRD GENERAL CONFERENCE 


ROSWELL C. McCREA, Professor of Economics, 
Columbia University, presiding 


CHAIRMAN McCrea: On the way down from New York my watch 
broke down, so I had to get off in Atlanta and get an Ingersoll. I can 
hear that watch tick. I think it is fitting that it should do so, since a 
crowded program makes each minute valuable. 


BUSINESS CONTACTS OF THE TEACHING STAFF 


By REID L. McCLUNG 
Dean of the College of Commerce and Business Administration, 
University of Southern California 


E growing complexity of business activity, the seemingly ever 
increasing costs of living, the ever more slowly increasing pro- 


fessorial wage, the recent insistent call of business for well- 
trained minds, and, at the same time, the higher standards of educa- 
tion calling for more business research and for more time for teaching, 
make this problem an exceedingly difficult one. It is difficult both 
from the administrative point of view, from the standpoint of the 
proper objectives of a well-rounded business education, and the proper 
seasoning and development of both our faculty and student personnel. 

In the first place, I should say that no teacher should ever feel a 
compulsion to enter upon remunerative extra-university activities to 
meet personal expenses. It is an obligation of our universities to pro- 
vide at least for our creature comforts in this mundane existence. 
The true professor’s mind should be clearly divorced from that cupid- 
ity which so largely dominates most mere mortals’ minds. 

There is only one thing that makes a university great and that is its 
faculty. There is only one thing that makes a faculty great and that 
is its ability to lead and direct students in such a manner that their 
minds are stimulated with a love of learning and their latent possi- 
bilities are brought to full fruition. No prospective teacher, in his 
right mind, ever entered upon the teaching profession for the lucrative 
gain that might attend it. At best, it is, or should be, given only sec- 
ondary consideration. Such being the case, he must constrain his mind 
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and body in due conformity with the usual professorial emolument. 
However, at this point I must interpose these obiter dicta. From my 
experience with and observation of the professorial fraternity, the vast 
contributions they make to literature, art, and industry—to every 
phase of civilization for that matter—the meager existences they sus- 
tain on their paltry salaries, I am almost brought to the belief that, 
whenever a new candidate enters upon his tutorial duties, a financial 
guardian should be appointed to look after his financial affairs and 
work to the end that he may receive at least a modicum of his true 
deserts. 

For a teacher to enter upon outside work that may be forced upon 
him for financial reasons, defeats the very ends and aims of his pro- 
fession. The greater part of such work has little or no value to the 
teacher in his teaching other than the money earned. It very probably 
involves a loss of respect toward the university by the industry in 
which he is engaged; it lowers the self-respect of the teacher so engaged 
and consumes the energies which should be spent upon productive 
research and teaching services. So, at least, we must assume that our 
universities either do or should provide the proper necessities to sus- 
tain professorial proprieties and decorum. 

Since the beginning of the World War, the call for services of es- 
pecially well-qualified men, particularly in the fields of industry, have 
been most insistent and alluring. To meet this call has been both an 
obligation and a necessity on the part of our universities. There has 
always been a limited number of trained minds in our country and 
many of the best have been nurtured by and aligned with our univer- 
sities. It has become an additional obligation of our universities that 
these men render the public services in industry for which they have 
been fitted. With the tremendous growth of our colleges of commerce 
throughout the country, exemplification of industrial practices has be- 
come a necessity. If all the teaching in our schools of business were 
from books, the result would be formalized men without the ability 
to exercise leadership. To this teaching must be added what has been 
called the subtle knowledge of human affairs, a clear insight into the 
type of problem the student will likely encounter in a particular field 
of industry. But in order to do this, it is not necessary that our teach- 
ing staffs be engaged in industry in particularly allotted portions of 
time. Teachers should engage in industry only to do pioneering work, 
to get statistical data and examples, discover and publish new facts, 
and render public service, and not for the financial gain that they de- 
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rive from it. They should only undertake work in those particular 
fields where they can render the highest grade of service commensurate 
with their training. They should not attempt to do chores for the pub- 
lic. By this, they belittle themselves and their university in the eyes 
of the public. Never should the teacher engage in a routine position 
where his interest and energies would be concentrated upon one par- 
ticular task. His one aim in extra-university activities should be to 
brighten and humanize his teaching efforts. Consulting work in the 
fields of accounting, industrial management, merchandising, and other 
fields exemplify what I mean. 

There are too many men in the business fields who are seeking to 
add to their earnings by part-time teaching positions. This is often a 
confession of the lack of ability to succeed in their chosen fields of 
endeavor. On the other hand, there are too many teachers who are 
seeking part-time routine positions in industry to supplement their 
salaries. The former will make poor teachers, and the latter poor busi- 
ness men. No man can serve two masters. 

The teacher who is genuinely interested in his subject usually has 
time at his disposal to become intimately acquainted with his particu- 
lar field without actually being employed in industry throughout the 
scholastic year. He usually has from three to four months each year 
in which he may engage directly in industry if he so desires. The sab- 
batical year, usually at half-pay, is designed for this particular purpose 
—that he may do research in his chosen field. Many schools provide 
for leaves of absence for varying periods, without pay, that teachers so 
inclined may further their studies in special industries while being em- 
ployed at a salary by the particular firm. Some universities have found 
it advisable to bring in men directly from industry who teach full time 
for one quarter or one semester each year, being employed full time 
in industry the remainder of the year. Occasional series of lectures by 
those engaged in industry are often beneficial to students and give a 
touch of reality to the particular fields in which the students will later 
engage. 

There is a particular tendency in our colleges of commerce, against 
which I wish to raise a voice of protest—that is the tendency to over- 
vocationalize, or to overprofessionalize, our courses of study and to 
provide the apprenticeship training for the several fields of industry 
in which the students expect later to engage. There is a tendency to 
make of our colleges of commerce “glorified trade schools.”” A tendency 
to drill too much on details, and not enough on fundamentals. Many 
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of our courses of study are becoming so highly specialized, so thorough- 
ly professionalized, and, hence, so lacking in substance, that they be- 
come so filmy and attenuated that they almost vanish into thin air. 

Such practice hinders original thinking and kills imagination and 
mental initiative. The fundamental principles of business vary little, 
if any at all. However, business practices, which are in vogue today, 
may be obsolete tomorrow. Four brief years are entirely too short a 
period to give a student a well-rounded training in general arts sub- 
jects, a knowledge of the principles of business administration, tech- 
nical knowledge of a particular industrial field plus the apprentice- 
ship training necessary to make him mesh with the gears of industry 
immediately. It would be far better to arouse in him a proper intel- 
lectual curiosity, an appreciation of the worth-while things of life, 
impress on his mind the fundamental principles of business with a 
minimum of technique, and leave the minor details of individual busi- 
ness practice to the exigencies of the proper occasion. He can learn 
individual business practice in a few months. He may never learn 
fundamental business principles unless he learns them under his col- 
lege instructor. 

The tendency toward apprenticeship training under university di- 
rection is distinctly in line with the tendency toward the closer contact 
of instructors in business administration with business activities. 

I wish again to emphasize my voice of protest against the overstress 
which is being placed upon it. 
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engages in a considerable amount of outside work on a com- 

mercial basis, my own evaluation of business contacts is likely 
to be magnified because of the personal gains derived from a part of 
this work, I anticipated with some awe my place on the program, fol- 
lowing talks on the same subject by three very capable deans. These 
three gentlemen, however, have greatly relieved the situation by plac- 
ing a high value, from a scholastic point of view, on this relationship 
developed between the schools of business and the business world 
through the handling of commercial work by the teaching staff. 

The value of business contacts purely as a means of building up a 
closer relationship between colleges of commerce and business execu- 
tives can hardly be questioned. The development of these contacts 
by the teaching staff through the handling of outside jobs for remuner- 
ation may, on the other hand, be open to some debate, and I believe, 
at times, has been the subject of some criticism. It is with particular 
reference to this type of contact that I am going to shape my remarks. 
I feel, however, that I should preface any statements on the subject 
with the full recognition of the fact that, in some schools, major poli- 
cies, often beyond the control of the respective colleges of commerce, 
will not permit the handling of outside work of any kind by staff 
members. In other words, my remarks assume an organization in 
which a reasonable amount of outside work is not contrary to estab- 
lished policies of the institution. 

Although I believe my own views regarding the value of business 
contacts are in accord, at least in a general way, with those of the other 
members of the Tulane college of commerce and business administra- 
tion faculty, I do not want to assume any unnecessary responsibility 
in this connection. Consequently, with your permission, I am going to 
state the facts as they have impressed me personally, illustrating my 
points with some personal incidents which I have encountered in han- 
dling outside work during the past three or four years. 

Both as to method of handling and results obtained, business con- 
tacts of the teaching staff may take any one of a number of forms. As 
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to methods of establishing the contacts, however, I believe they can 
be considered as falling into four more or less distinct groups. 

First, we have the contact established on the initiative of the busi- 
ness executive, that is, the situation in which he turns to the school 
for a man trained in a particular field to assist him in working out a 
particular business problem. This form of contact has a special value 
in that it furnishes tangible evidence that the school and its methods 
are being accepted by the business man. Although such a relationship, 
if properly handled, aids in clarifying the objectives and the value of 
training men for business, and paves the way for the placing of grad- 
uates, it fails to accomplish what seems to me to be the most important 
function of business contacts—that of acquainting business men who 
are not already “sold” on this type of training with our schools and 
methods of teaching business. 

Second, we have the contact made on the initiative of a member 
of the staff, primarily for the purpose of acquainting the business ex- 
ecutive with the school and its functions. Although the value to be 
derived from contacts of this type should not be underrated, it seems 
clear that they lose some of their effectiveness through being artificially 
stimulated. The business man feels that he is being “sold” an idea. 
Thus, following the most natural procedure under such circumstances, 
he builds up a resistance, and places himself in an unreceptive attitude. 

The third type of contact is developed when the staff member, 
recognizing an opportunity to serve a local business executive, calls 
on him and presents his proposition. Here, again, the opportunity of 
acquainting the executive with the school is apparent, but, as in the 
second type of contact mentioned, it involves a selling job under some- 
what strained circumstances. 

The last method of establishing business contacts and the one con- 
cerning which I am going to give a few details can best be defined by 
an example. For several years I have been handling a limited amount 
of field work in the New Orleans territory for the Business Training 
Corporation of New York City, an organization whose primary objec- 
tive is the development of sales training courses for various companies 
with national distribution. The field work consists chiefly of contacting 
and interviewing both major and minor executives employed in the 
selling end of the businesses. The industries retaining the Business 
Training Corporation to prepare selling courses for them are suffi- 
ciently varied so that a highly diversified group of businesses, both in 
New Orleans and other southern cities, are reached in this way. My 
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approach, on one of these jobs, is always that of a representative of 
the New York organization. During the interview, however, I estab- 
lish the fact that I am on the staff of the college of commerce of Tulane 
University and am handling this field work on the outside. 

The contact thus established is perfectly normal and, without any 
particular effort on my part, a very definite step is taken to meet what 
seems to be one of the most important problems faced by schools of 
business, particularly in this section of the country—that of selling a 
somewhat skeptical business executive on the fact that the training 
which we are giving our students is not of a highly theoretical nature, 
taught by an impractical staff of men without experience in the field 
of business. I can best illustrate what I mean by a rather amusing 
experience I had during the early part of this school year. 

I had introduced myself to an executive of one of our large, local 
wholesale houses for the purpose of securing information for an east- 
ern blanket manufacturer on the possibility of further developing the 
southern market for woolen blankets. Following my usual procedure 
I mentioned that I was on the Tulane teaching staff; and although I 
definitely stated that the information I was seeking had nothing to do 
with my Tulane connections, the idea did not completely register it- 
self. I had asked only a few rather general questions regarding the 
blanket business when this executive informed me in rather forcible 
terms that he could see no possible way in which such information 
would assist us in teaching business. I attempted to correct this wrong 
impression by telling the executive again that the information was 
for a blanket manufacturer and not for the classroom. But I had 
touched off a bomb. “Well, anyway,” he said, “‘this idea of trying to 
teach a college boy business in the classroom is all the bunk. The only 
way for a man to learn the game these days is to do it the way I did— 
start at the bottom 2nd work up.” Before I could get a word in edge- 
ways, he continued, ‘I have a son who will be ready to go either to 
college or to work in about three years. If he feels that he wants to 
enter one of the professions and become a doctor, a lawyer, or an 
engineer, I shall probably send him up to Tulane; but if he wants to 
learn business, I am going to bring him in here with me where he can 
really learn it from the practical standpoint. This idea of sending a 
boy to college to try to learn something about business from a bunch 
of theorists who are paid probably fifteen hundred dollars a year and 
couldn’t handle a real job if they had one, is to me a big joke.” 
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Here he hesitated to get his breath, and I broke in. “Just a minute,” 
I said, “I am afraid you have been badly misinformed. It might inter- 
est you to know that practically every man on our teaching staff not 
only gave up a business position paying at least several times the 
figure you have just quoted, when he went into teaching, but in most 
cases is handling, along with his teaching, practical outside work pay- 
ing considerably more than the remuneration you mentioned.” It was 
at once apparent that this idea had penetrated. Consequently, play- 
ing up the practical side, I proceeded to tell this executive a little 
about our methods of training men for business. He was impressed, 
for he was getting an entirely new view of our work. To make a long 
story short, he gave me every bit of information I desired, insisted 
that his organization would be at our disposal at any time, and ended 
by asking me a number of definite questions about our college of com- 
merce. We cannot tell for three years whether this man’s son will de- 
cide to become a lawyer or a doctor; but if he chooses business as a 
profession, I shall miss my guess if his name is not added to the roll of 
some college of commerce. 

This incident, of course, represents an extreme case, but expresses 
in a general way an attitude that, for the good of schools of business, 
is far too prevalent in the minds of business men, particularly in this 
part of the country. Such a prejudice, based on a wrong impression, is 
unquestionably a handicap to the development of our schools. And it 
is my belief that this attitude can be changed more effectively, than in 
any other way, by acquainting the business man with the fact that 
members of a teaching staff have practical ability and can put into 
practice those things which they are endeavoring to teach. 

In an effort to ascertain the attitude of the business executive on this 
point, I have often remarked, in the course of an interview, that I felt 
myself particularly fortunate in teaching in an institution where the 
members of the staff are permitted to handle some outside work, and 
where our dean, Doctor Aldrich, not only permits this, but encourages 
it on the ground that a man is in a much better position to teach 
business subjects if he is actually participating in outside business ac- 
tivities. Without a single exception in my experience, this idea has 
met with a very favorable reception and has impressed the executive 
with the practical character of our training. 

Among the many other advantages to be derived from business 
contacts made in this way, I am going to touch very briefly on a few. 
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Probably the most important of these is the development of new open- 
ings through which we may place our graduates, or through which we 
may find part-time work for students who find it necessary to work 
their way through school. Several weeks ago, for example, I was han- 
dling a field job which required the contacting of the local branch of 
one of the leading automobile tire manufacturers. In the course of my 
work with this branch I was introduced to one of the company’s 
major executives who was in the city attending a conference. It de- 
veloped that one of his duties with the organization was to select a 
definite number of college graduates every year to enter a training 
course conducted by his company. He seemed very much impressed 
by the fact that our staff members were handling outside work of this 
type and informed me that, although Tulane had never been on his 
list as a source for men, it would definitely be added, since he felt that 
our students were getting the type of training best fitting them for 
openings in his organization. 

Advantages of a somewhat different nature, which I feel accrue 
from the handling of a reasonable amount of outside work, are those 
that make themselves evident in the classroom. In the first place, 
these outside activities provide an exceptionally good opportunity for 
the man teaching courses in business to keep abreast of the changes 
that are so rapidly taking place these days in the field of commerce. 
This outside work not only provides valuable material for classroom 
discussion but gives a man added confidence in his work with the stu- 
dents. To take my own case as an example, I should feel inadequately 
prepared to teach a course like sales management year after year un- 
less I was maintaining a fairly definite contact with the business world. 

Furthermore, I find that, when the classroom discussion can be en- 
livened and given a more practical direction by actual experiences that 
one has encountered in the business field, the students not only develop 
a keener interest in their work but have a greater confidence in the 
courses and in the men who are teaching them. Many students, like 
some business executives, develop a skeptical attitude toward a course 
in which there is no tangible evidence that the instructor is actually 
handling or—as they are likely to interpret it—capable of handling 
business problems. 

One other advantage that frequently presents itself through these 
outside contacts is the opportunity of using some of my students for 
outside work. This practice not only gives them an opportunity to 
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gain some concrete experience but enables them to earn a little money 
in addition. 

In closing I want to say that I appreciate the fact that many 
problems are faced in adopting a satisfactory policy regarding the 
handling of outside work. I am thoroughly convinced in my own mind, 
however, that the advantages to be gained by any school through the 
contacts of the teaching staff with the business world are sufficient to 
justify very careful consideration. 
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COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS IN BUSINESS 


By W. H. SPENCER 
Dean of the School of Commerce and Administration, 
University of Chicago 


comprehensive examinations in business which has recently been 

adopted by the school of commerce and administration of the 
University of Chicago. I may say in passing that this action of the 
schoo] of commerce and administration is merely a phase of the educa- 
tional reorganization of the whole university. 

The reasons which led the faculty to the adoption of this plan are 
briefly these: 

(1) Current dissatisfaction with course examinations in highly di- 
vided units of work. 

(2) A desire in some way to give the students a larger appreciation 
of the broad relationships in the whole field of business management. 

(3) The desire as far as possible to differentiate the teaching func- 

tion from the examination function. 
Incidentally, I may say that the plan is in accord with the desire of 
President Hutchins that the school of commerce and administration 
of the University of Chicago shall be an experiment station in collegiate 
education for business. 

Under the plan, the conferring of the professional degree in the future 
will be based upon attainments as tested by comprehensive examina- 
tions rather than upon course requirements and course examinations. 

Under this plan every candidate for the professional degree in busi- 
ness must have (1) ability to use the English language effectively, (2) 
an appreciation of the physical environment of modern business, (3) an 
appreciation of the socio-economic environment of modern business, 
(4) an appreciation of basic subject matter—accounting, statistics, 
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business history, business law, business psychology, economic theory, 
methods of research—in preparation for the advanced study of meth- 
ods and problems of management, (5) an appreciation of methods and 
problems of management, and (6) specialized knowledge and training 
in a field of concentration. 

As a condition of graduation each candidate for the professional 
degree in business will be required to demonstrate his attainments by 
four comprehensive examinations. 

(1) A qualifying examination testing his appreciation of (a) the 
physical environment of modern business, (b) the socio-economic en- 
vironment of modern business, (c) the evolutionary aspects of modern 
business institutions. 

(2) An examination testing his mastery of basic subject matter— 
accounting, statistics, economic theory, business history, business psy- 
chology, methods of research—in preparation for the advanced study 
of methods and problems of management. 

(3) An examination testing his appreciation of methods and prob- 
lems of management. 

(4) A final examination testing his specialized knowledge and train- 
ing. 

This, then, is a brief statement of the plan for comprehensive ex- 
aminations in business which the school has adopted. There are, how- 
ever, certain comments which I can make and which, I think, will be 
helpful to you in getting a fuller appreciation of the plan. 

(1) The examinations will be conducted as realistically as possible. 
They will stress (a) the student’s ability to analyze and solve actual 
business problems, (6) his acquaintanceship with business literature, 
(c) his methods of work, (d) his grasp of descriptive and factual sub- 
ject matter in related fields, (e) his appreciation of practical problems 
through actual contact with them, and (f) a comprehensive and related 
view of the problems of modern business management. As far as prac- 
ticable, students during a given examination will be given free access 
to library materials bearing upon the subject under examination. As 
now projected, one of these examinations will probably cover three 
full days. 

(2) Students will be permitted and encouraged to register for the 
examinations when they, in consultation with an adviser, feel that 
they are ready for them. It is contemplated, however, that students 
will be required to register for the qualifying examination within six 
months after their enrolment in the school, and will not be permitted 
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to take the final concentration examination until they have spent an 
interneship of at least six months in an actual business position. 

(3) Students will not be eligible for graduation until they have been 
formally enrolled in the school for at least one year. 

(4) The school will formally offer a limited number of basic courses 
in preparation for the comprehensive examinations. Students will be 
advised but not required to register for these courses. Syllabi will be 
prepared so that any student who wishes to prepare for examinations 
independently may do so. The school will assume no responsibility for 
training in fields of concentration beyond the preparation of syllabi, 
the supervision of individual reading, and the administration of in- 
terneships in business. 

(5) At the end of each unit of work, the instructor will report 
“credit,” “non-credit,”’ or “credit suspended” for each student for- 
mally registered in the work. The instructor will form his judgments 
on the basis of his contacts with the student. If he should have no 
basis upon which to evaluate the progress of a student, he will report 
“credit suspended.” The right of a student to be graduated, however, 
will depend upon his comprehensive examinations and not upon quar- 
terly reports. 

(6) In the past the school has been fairly successful in the collection 
of much data bearing upon the capacity, qualities, and personalities of 
its students. This, of course, is but a form of examination, if we admit 
that one of the functions of examinations is to furnish the student with 
some picture of himself. This work of collecting non-academic data 
or data which do not arise out of courses, the school will continue in 
an expanded form. 

A difficult and embarrassing problem which the school faces in 
launching this experiment is the drawing and testing of examinations 
and evaluating their results. In 1925, the school adopted a plan for 
comprehensive examinations but abandoned it because we did not 
know what comprehensive examinations should be and had no source 
to which we could go for information and advice. Happily for us, 
however, President Hutchins has added to the staff of the university an 
examiner. His functions will be to gather all available information on 
the subject of examinations, to carry on study with respect to them, 
to develop a group of technical experts, and to co-operate with the 
various divisions and professional schools in the administration of 
comprehensive examinations. We are confident that this service will 
be a guaranty that comprehensive examinations will receive a fair, 
impartial, and effective trial. 

















OPINIONS OF STUDENTS ON THE EDUCATIONAL 
PROCESS 


By C. E. GRIFFIN 
Dean of the School of Business Administration, 
University of Michigar. 


P & ERE is, if I mistake not, a growing tendency in the American 
university education to get away from the old notion of the 
relationship between the students and faculty. This notion, as 

I take it to be, was that the student approached the seats of learning 
with more or less reverence and that he was not expected to have opin- 
ions, at least opinions worth consulting on such abstruse matters as 
educational policy. Perhaps it is a part of the growing tendency toward 
democracy that young people in general, and students in particular, 
are at last coming to be looked upon as human beings who have opin- 
ions which are worthy of consideration. 

Manifestations of this new attitude are to be found in several direc- 
tions—for example, in the establishment of honor systems and self- 
governing bodies and, finally, in the deliberate attempt which has been 
made by some universities to ascertain the opinions of students on the 
educational process to which they are being subjected. 

Even in the past there have been a number of thoughtful teachers 
who have taken the pains to inquire either under the cloak of anonym- 
ity or otherwise the opinions of their students concerning their teach- 
ing methods and questions which have been commonly assumed to be 
solely within the teacher’s province. In the past few years, however, 
certain universities, particularly the University of Washington and 
Purdue University, have gone much farther than this and have at- 
tempted in a systematic way to gain such reactions from the whole 
student body. 

The faculty of the school of business administration at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan has from the establishment of the school been closely 
in touch with the students and student opinion. We were, therefore, 
in a receptive mood to consider the possibilities of the plan which 
had been worked out in such minute detail at the University of Wash- 
ington. In the Washington plan, as most of you will recall, a rather 
formidable questionnaire was submitted to every student in the uni- 
versity for each course in which he was enrolled. The information re- 
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quested was, for the most part, of a sort on which the student could 
be expected to have a definite opinion. Anonymity was preserved and 
the results of the study were tabulated in a number of ways designed 
to make the information most useful to individual faculty members 
and to the administrative authorities. I judge from the questionnaire 
and from the summary of results, which I have had the opportunity 
to examine, that at least two objects were in mind: one to provide the 
instructors with criticisms which would enable them to improve the 
quality of their teaching and, secondly, to “rate” the individual in- 
structors from the point of view of their effectiveness as teachers. 
Shortly after the Washington questionnaire had been submitted, al- 
though in part as a result of independent thinking on the subject, we 
started work upon a similar project in which the example of the Wash- 
ington experience was used rather freely. 

In undertaking this project we were seeking information on three 
subjects: First, we desired to know the student opinion concerning 
the existing plan of business education; second, student opinion con- 
cerning individual courses; and, third, student opinion concerning in- 
structors. This information was desired for the purpose of enabling 
the faculty as a group and individually to improve the quality of in- 
struction. I can say with perfect frankness, and I wish to emphasize 
it, that the plan was in no sense a “rating” plan. That is to say, it was 
not a device originated in the minds of the administrative officers of 
the school for the purpose of gaining information about the faculty. 
Such information was inevitably secured but it was not the motivating 
force in the study. The plan was discussed at length in faculty meet- 
ings and the final proposal to make such a survey came from the facul- 
ty, and the questionnaire itself and plan of operation were drawn up by 
a committee of the faculty. The plan finally adopted will be described 
briefly as follows: A questionnaire was drawn up asking for student 
opinion on a number of points, some having to do with courses, some 
with the method of instruction, for example, the case method versus 
the textbook method, and some having to do with the effectiveness of 
individual teachers. You will note from the sample questionnaires 
which have been distributed that these questions were usually asked 
in specific rather than in general terms. For example, at no point was 
a student asked to express an opinion as to whether an individual were 
a “good” instructor. One of these questionnaires was submitted to 
each student for each course or section in which he had been enrolled 
during the past year. Students, therefore, received from six to ten 
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questionnaires. It was felt that the most important requirement for 
successful conduct of this survey was the confidence of the student that 
the information would not be misused. In order to gain that, we took 
unusual steps to assure the student that his identity would not be re- 
vealed to anyone. We further thought that it was desirable to be per- 
fectly sure that the information concerning individual instructors 
should be seen only by those individuals and the dean of the school. 
Since it was necessary to have statistical assistance in compiling the 
results, we devised the following scheme: Across the top of the ques- 
tionnaire as submitted to the student was provided the name of the 
instructor and the name of the course to which the answers should 
apply. On the lower part of the questionnaire there was given a code 
number which would identify the course and instructor, but there was 
no means of identifying the student. The student was then requested 
to remove the upper part of the page and submit only the question- 
naire identified by the code number. The code was kept by the dean 
of the school. As a result of this plan it was impossible for anyone to 
identify the student making the replies and it was further impossible 
for assistants or anyone but the dean, himself, to identify the instruc- 
tors concerning whom the replies were made. After the information 
had been summarized under the code number, reports were sent to 
individual members of the faculty giving the results for their courses 
together with the average results for the whole school, the average for 
first-year courses, and the average for second-year courses. These aver- 
ages provided the standard of comparison. 

No attempt was made at any point to summarize all of the informa- 
tion in the form of a single rating figure as was done in the University 
of Washington plan. It will also be noted from the questionnaire that 
not all of the questions are mutually exclusive. The student was asked 
to check as many of the statements on the questionnaire as he thought 
applied to the course in question. Some of the questions, for example 
A 1, 2,and 3, are obviously of such a nature that the sum of the answers 
to the three should equal 100 per cent of the student’s reply. In a num- 
ber of others, however, for example those under heads F and G, no 
attempt was made to attain this statistical balance. 

The questionnaires were submitted to the students together with 
a letter explaining the reasons for the investigation just before the final 
examinations in the spring. Some of the questionnaires were filled out 
before the examinations and others came in after the examinations. 
I do not believe that the results of the examinations or final grades in 
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the course had a material effect on the answers. The questionnaires 
were submitted to 107 students and replies were received from 76. 
Because of the several courses in which each student was enrolled this 
made a total of approximately 500 replies. 

As a result of study of the information provided in the question- 
naires we feel that we have arrived, more or less reliably, at certain 
conclusions: 

First, we conclude that our students could and did discriminate 
thoughtfully in points represented in the questionnaire. Our reason for 
this conclusion is that there was a very wide distribution of replies 
concerning the courses taught by different teachers and a considerable 
distribution—enough at least to indicate that there was no collusion— 
in replies given to the same questions by different students. Further- 
more, a comparison of the answers given to certain questions indicated 
a degree of thoughtfulness—for example, there was no tendency to 
rate favorably those courses in which the students believed that good 
grades were rather easily obtained. Also, in the question concerning 
the desirability of requiring certain courses of all students, it was clear 
that students did not believe that courses should be generally required 
merely because they individually found them interesting and profita- 
ble. On the other hand, some of the courses which were not rated 
highly on the score of general interest were believed to be desirable 
required courses, presumably because of their general application or 
fundamental nature. Another indication of reliability was the marked 
similarity in the opinions expressed concerning effectiveness of teach- 
ing for certain teachers in different courses. We did not work this out 
by a precise method of correlation as did the Washington authorities, 
for I doubt if our questionnaire would have justified such procedure, 
but certain similarities were sufficiently obvious to be unescapable. 

Second, we conclude that, on the whole, students think more highly 
of our second-year courses than of our first-year courses. This is per- 
haps not a surprising result in view of the fact that our second-year 
courses are more largely elective and that they are more highly special- 
ized. A student interested in accounting, for instance, is likely to find 
a course in accounting theory more interesting than he would one of 
the required courses, for example, in marketing. 

Third, we conclude that students are generally satisfied with the 
number of examinations and written quizzes, but that, while the bulk 
of answers centered around approval, the remaining opinions were 
more largely in favor of an increased number of examinations and 
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quizzes than the opposite. It is very clear that there is no strong stu- 
dent sentiment in favor of fewer written examinations. In passing, I 
should like to emphasize this point as an example of the type of infor- 
mation that can be obtained by this method and which contradicts 
the opinion that one is likely to gain from cursory conversations with 
students. 

Fourth, we conclude that students were generally satisfied with the 
extent to which the case method of instruction is used at Michigan. 
Of those who did not approve of the proportion used of this method, 
the majority favored an increased use rather than the opposite. 

Fifth, a somewhat similar result was found as to student reaction 
toward the extensive written reports which constitute an important 
part of our work. There was general approval of the number and size 
of these reports but rather more of them favored an increased emphasis 
on this part of the work than the opposite. 

Sixth, as to the total amount of outside work required in prepara- 
tion for the courses, there appeared to be no general dissatisfaction. 
The number who felt that the amount of work was above the capacity 
of the students was just balanced by the number who believed that 
it was below their capacity. 

Seventh, we obtained a clear-cut reaction as to the extent to which 
the required courses in the school met with approval. The approval 
of all the required courses varied from 41 per cent to 85 per cent of 
students answering this question. Incidentally, the courses which a 
small percentage of the students believed should be required were the 
very courses about which the faculty has had some serious doubts. 
These opinions reinforced our own notions and have already led to 
a slight change in our policy concerning required courses. 

Eighth, we obtained valuable information concerning details of 
teaching methods used by individual teachers. The information on 
this score cannot be stated in any general form, but, in many of the 
cases, they were points which were subject to improvement by the 
teachers. In every case these specific criticisms were discussed by the 
dean and the teacher and in most of them I am satisfied that some 
steps have been taken to remove the cause of the complaint. In some 
of them, on the other hand, the objection was obviously of a type that 
could not be removed. A few examples may throw some light on the 
value of the questionnaire from this point of view. There was one case 
in which the instructor gave an impression of undue dogmatism. I am 
sure, from my knowledge of the man involved, that this impression was 
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not warranted by the teacher’s own attitude but rather by certain 
mannerisms which I believe are being corrected. In another case, the 
instructor’s discussion lagged unduly behind the assignments. The 
validity of this criticism was readily admitted by the instructor and 
steps were taken to remedy the difficulty. There were several cases in 
which the student complained that no clear-cut outline of the course 
was apparent. In some of these cases I happen to know that the instruc- 
tor had a sufficiently clear plan and that he was unaware that his meth- 
od of presenting the subject matter did not bring out this plan to the 
student. There were a few instances in which the lecture was thought 
to be too elementary and a few others in which the lecture was thought 
to be over the heads of the class. There were a number of instances 
in which the instructor’s presentation was considered tiresome and 
lacking in vigor. The criticisms have, for the most part, been taken 
in the best of spirit by members of the faculty and there is general 
agreement that the plan is worth repeating. We plan to submit the 
questionnaire again this spring and to continue it annually for a few 
years at least. This arrangement will enable every student to express 
his opinion about every course which he has had in the school. Further, 
by a repetition of the survey it is expected that reliability of results 
will be further tested. 

In summary, we conclude that the study has been valuable from 
three points of view: First, in the benefit of individual teachers; and, 
second, in its value to the administration; and, third, in its effect upon 
student morale. The first has been sufficiently demonstrated. The 
value to the administrative officers is, in my opinion, distinctly second- 
ary to the value to teachers, nevertheless I think we all have had the 
experience of hearing student reports about individual teachers. Un- 
fortunately these reports usually come either from those students who 
are enthusiastically favorable to the teacher or from those who are 
disgruntled. At best, the sample of student opinion is ordinarily very 
haphazard. There is, therfore, a considerable advantage, since we are 
bound to get student opinion anyway, in getting as large a number as 
possible and under circumstances which encourage the student to con- 
sider his statements very seriously. One must, of course, always bear 
in mind that he has, after all, gained only a picture of student opinion 
and that there are, of course, many points on which student opinion 
cannot be accepted as final. There are few, however, in which in my 
judgment student opinion is not one factor to be considered. The third 
result—that of the effect upon student morale—is difficult to measure, 
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but, from the number of conversations which I have had with the 
students who submitted these questionnaires and from the letters 
which I have received from those who were graduating, I am forced to 
conclude that the students welcomed the opportunity of expressing 
their opinion and, further, that the fact that the faculty were sufficient- 
ly interested to obtain their opinion has done much to inspire in them 
a sense of responsibility for the welfare of the school. One result of 
this attitude I believe will be a discouragement of the loose gossip and 
irresponsible expression of opinion that we have had before. The situa- 
tion is perhaps analogous to that suggested by the well-known proposi- 
tion that conservatism is encouraged by responsibility and power. 

I should add in closing that although we have been pleased with 
the results of the plan as used at Michigan we recognize that its general 
application may be limited. We had, at Michigan, two favorable cir- 
cumstances: first, a homogeneous student body; and, second, a group 
of fairly mature students. The fact that all of the students involved 
were regularly enrolled in the professional program, that their experi- 
ences before entering the school as well as in the school had been some- 
what alike, and the fact that they were all fourth- and fifth-year 
students in the university are undoubtedly favorable circumstances. 
On the other hand, I understand that the authorities at Washington 
University have been pleased by the results obtained by their survey 
which was submitted to the general student body. 


DISCUSSION 


ProFEssorR M. H. Hunter: When do they make out this questionnaire? 

DEAN GrirFin: At the end of the year, the latter part of May or early in 
June. 

PROFESSOR HuNTER: Do you make a statement about the Freshmen 
courses, first year? 

DEAN GRIFFIN: Yes, first-year courses. Our first year is really an im- 
portant part of our course. 

PROFESSOR HuNTER: But in our school we start with the Freshmen, and 
the evidence would be biased because of a change in their attitude. 

DEAN GriFFIN: Of course, we are taking the students’ opinion, at the 
time, for what it may be worth, and their opinions as to the worthwhileness 
of certain parts of the work may change in later years. 

PROFESSOR HUNTER: I would like to have them filled out about five years 
after they were out of college. 

DEAN G. A. WARFIELD: What is the average time in answering it? 

DEAN GriFFIN: I asked some of the students about that and they say 
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they can answer it within an hour and a half or two hours. We do not submit 
questions with the possibility of ten different answers. We simply give two 
or three statements on each point, and they can run down the list and see 
whether specific statements apply to this course; if they feel that they do, 
they check them. 

ProFessor C. S. MArsH: What is your opinion of the value of this in a 
four-year undergraduate program? 

DEAN GriFFIN: I haven’t an opinion on that. I am quite sold on it, as 
you see, for our own plan. I wrote to those who were in charge of the survey 
at the University of Washington about that, and they felt it was very effec- 
tive, even with a four-year undergraduate course. But I felt we had two 
factors in our favor; first, that we had only fourth and fifth-year students, 
and second, that the students form a more homogeneous group in that they 
are all in the same school, and have a similar background. I think offhand 
that these facts would make the results more reliable than you would get at 
a liberal arts college with a variety of courses. 

DEAN Mars: Mr. Spencer, does your plan work with the summer quar- 
ter? 

DEAN SPENCER: It is contemplated that students in summer quarter will 
be on the same basis; that is, no modification has been made anywhere in it 
for the summer courses. 

There has been some criticism from people who are seeking courses for 
credit, that they will be handicapped by it. The reply which has been made is 
that. for purposes of promotion of credit, most organizations interested in 
that will undoubtedly be willing to receive a statement of credit, non-credit, 
progress, or non-progress. 

DEAN Marsh: Isn’t increase of staff inherent in this plan? 

DEAN SPENCER: It would be inherent in the plan if it were not for the 
fact that there goes with the plan reduction of courses. That is to say, we 
propose to reduce the number of courses in the school by perhaps 25 per cent 
or 30 per cent. 

DEAN GRIFFIN: When a student registers in a particular course, is he 
held responsible for the work in that course? 

DEAN SPENCER: Only in so far as he wants to make demands of the in- 
structor on it. He may come in just as a teacher to do the work just as he 
sees fit, faced with the fact that at the end of the course he will be assigned the 
credit, non-credit, or credit suspended, as the case may be. 

DEAN GriFFIN: The instructor on one day may have 15 students, and the 
next day he doesn’t know whether he will have any? 

DEAN SPENCER: Yes. 

ProFessoR Hunter: If the student does not want to attend a formal 
class, can he make any arrangements whereby he may have private consulta- 
tion with an instructor? 
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DEAN SPENCER: Every student is entitled, as a matter of fact, to the 
instruction. Part of the plan will be that there will be a syllabus for every 
course. 

PROFESSOR HunTER: A syllabus doesn’t take the place of personal con- 
sultation? 

DEAN SPENCER: He may have the benefit of individual consultation with 
the instructor. 

PROFESSOR HuNTER: Outside regular hours? 

DEAN SPENCER: Yes, sir. 

DEAN GRIFFIN: Must the student be in residence in the university for 
four years to take the examination? 

DEAN SPENCER: No. Of course, he has had two years’ residence in col- 
lege. He can come out of the college whenever he can pass their examina- 
tions. He can come into the school and go out of the school with a minimum 
residence of one year, but it is contemplated that this particular program 
which we are setting up will probably mean more time than has been re- 
quired in the past. For the average student it will probably mean three 
years before he is ready for the final examination. 

DEAN GRIFFIN: I suppose the experience at the German universities has 
been carefully studied in this connection? 

DEAN SPENCER: Of course this whole thing started before Mr. Marshall 
left Chicago. He went to Europe and spent quite a time at many of the 
schools on the Continent and in England. 

CHAIRMAN BELL: Is it anticipated that the method of instruction of par- 
ticular courses will be changed to any great extent? 

DEAN SPENCER: That I can’t answer at this time. It is hoped, however, 
that the instruction will be very much more rigid than it was in the past. 
There is a syllabus very much more comprehensive than is covered in the 
courses. If the student wants more than that, it is with the understanding 
that the comprehensive examinations will be very much more extensive than 
the subject matter covered in the classes. 

CHAIRMAN BELL: Is it expected that the election method will be specially 
favored, or a student allowed to adopt any method he thinks will be better? 

DEAN SPENCER: That is left with the instructor practically. We have 
practically no electives, very small classes, and practically all on a discussion 
basis. 

DEAN GrIFFIN: You almost always have to have the same body of stu- 
dents with you from day to day. 

DEAN SPENCER: I doubt very much whether the students who come to 
us will, to any considerable extent, take advantage of being absent from 
classes. We are not taking, and for five years past we have not taken, any 
check of classes at all. Nobody is required to come to classes. 

DEAN GRIFFIN: But you do have your periodic examination? 
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DEAN SPENCER: Yes, we still give tests at any time before completion. 
DEAN GRIFFIN: Have you ever tried to run comprehensive examinations? 
DEAN SPENCER: Yes, we have. 

DEAN GriFFIN: I have made a stab at it at one time or another, and I fail 
to see that there are very many more questions involved. 

DEAN SPENCER: That is very true. Our hope is that the dean and examin- 
er, the dean of the students and examiner, with his technical experts, will be 
able to assist us in preparing examinations which are really comprehensive, 
and which will do something different from what has been done in the old 
examinations. I think, as a matter of fact, you and your institution are in a 
better situation than we are now. I think our examination system is intoler- 
able. A person rushes through a course and has a two-hour examination, and 
the whole thing is a rush; students come in at 8:30 and move out at 10:30, 
and then go into another rush. And, whether this particular plan is success- 
ful or not, I think we must get away from that machine process of ex- 
amining people. 

CHAIRMAN BELL: In connection with a given course, will the professor 
who gives the course be the examiner? 

DEAN SPENCER: Not necessarily. Of course we are not in position to do the 
thing they are doing in the college. In the college they are attempting to 
differentiate three functions, the instruction function, the drawing of ques- 
tions function, and the evaluating of papers function. We are not able to 
do that quite as fully as in the college, but to a certain extent we shall dis- 
sociate or separate the function of instruction from the function of examina- 
tion by calling in members of the faculty who have not been responsible for 
instruction in given subject matter. 

CHAIRMAN BELL: You do not expect to have examiners, then, who do 
nothing but examine? 

DEAN SPENCER: Not for the time being. We could hardly do that now, 
although I think that is a very valuable part of the experiment. We cannot 
do that as fully as the college can. Some advise that the plan be made op- 
tional. Let those who wish take the comprehensive examination, and those 
who wish take the other system. I don’t know whether you could get any 
adequate measure of the experiment when you have two competing systems. 
The students themselves apparently prefer either to go wholly on one basis 
or wholly on the other. 

DEAN WARFIELD: Have the students any preference with respect to it? 

DEAN SPENCER: The only evidence I have on that is that the president 
addressed all the students of the university with respect to general final ex- 
aminations and they sat in more or less mute silence as it was outlined, and 
went into hysterics when he said the plan would not apply to students then 
in residence. 














ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE 
DEAN RUSSELL A. STEVENSON, University of Minnesota, presiding 


RELATION OF THE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS TO OTHER 
SCHOOLS IN THE UNIVERSITY 


By RUSSELL A. STEVENSON 
Dean of the School of Business Administration, 
University of Minnesota 


HIS round table session was arranged as the result of a confer- 
ence with Dean Phillips in Cleveland at the meetings of the 
American Economic Association last December. In the course 
of a conversation it was suggested that there had been so many devel- 
opments in the professional schools closely allied to business that it 
seemed appropriate at this time to undertake a comprehensive survey 
of the present status of training for business at the college level. Col- 
leges of engineering and law have been shifting the emphasis in their 
curricula so as to adapt their offerings to meet the needs of students 
preparing for business careers. It is possible, at present, to find pro- 
grams of study arranged in some of the professional schools other than 
business for practically every type of occupation for which our colle- 
giate schools of business were organized. This situation, of course, 
should not give rise to alarm on the part of business school faculties. 
The subject matter of business administration will continue to be pre- 
sented by those trained in the field. The particular form of university 
organization which will provide for this type of training is not a matter 
of great significance. In view of the fact that collegiate schools of busi- 
ness have been organized for the purpose of presenting a type of train- 
ing not previously offered by other professional schools, however, any 
developments which appear to be changing that status should receive 
some attention. It is for the purpose of discussing this question that 
this round table conference was arranged. 

Our present collegiate schools of business have developed from two 
sources. In the first group may be placed those which are a mere out- 
growth of departments of economics. The offerings in the typical de- 
partment of economics expanded so rapidly in the early years of the 
twentieth century that it became difficult to arrange programs within 
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the group limitations of an arts college curriculum. The easiest method 
of meeting this situation was to establish a separate administrative 
unit. The new school or college was, in fact, an expanded economics 
department having the autonomy of an independent faculty but con- 
ducting its courses in essentially the same manner as an arts college. 

The second group of schools were set up independently from the 
existing divisions of the university. They were organized with fairly 
definite vocational objectives in mind. For the most part, these institu- 
tions offered technical courses not generally included in the economics 
departments of arts colleges. 

Schools of business may be classified today in terms of their origin. 
In one group the courses of study show clearly the dominance of the- 
oretical economics, while, in the other, the vocational objectives and 
clerical techniques predominate. Apparently there is a distinct cleavage 
between the two groups in the matter of plans and policies. It would 
probably be impossible to prepare a statement indicating the functions 
of a collegiate school of business that would be generally accepted. 
Some would urge the viewpoint that all techniques should be mastered 
through an apprenticeship period in business whereas others would 
insist that laboratory courses and subjects descriptive of methods of 
administration should be offered in the school. 

In spite of these differences, there appears to be a consensus of opin- 
ion as to the objectives of schools of business. An examination of the 
bulletins and other published materials indicates that there is general 
agreement as to objectives. Practically every announcement contains 
a statement to the effect that the purpose of the school is to train stu- 
dents for executive positions in business. The student is led to believe 
that his university training should carry him beyond the ordinary 
clerical positions to the higher administrative occupations. 

It is true that most of our schools mention certain specific occupa- 
tions of a semi-professional character such as accounting, advertising, 
banking, and personnel administration. These are sufficiently definite 
in character to afford a comparison with other professions for which 
universities offer specialized training such as law and medicine. The 
majority of the students, however, take the general course leading to 
the ill-defined class of occupations covered by the caption “executive 
positions in business.”’ 

It is in this general field that we may expect competition from the 
other professional schools. The law schools set forth in their announce- 
ments two major objectives, namely, (a) to train legal practitioners and 
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(d) to afford a legal training for those who plan to enter business in vari- 
ous executive positions. The curricula of the law schools are arranged 
with the view to giving the student a grounding in the fundamentals of 
law as a background for business. Some schools have gone so far as to 
suggest that the law course is adequate for business training and have 
allowed students who are not planning to enter practice to eliminate 
the work in court procedure and practice from their programs. 

In general, engineering schools are concerned with the training of 
technical experts in design and in the operation of technical equipment. 
They are also interested in training applied scientists. There has re- 
cently developed a tendency to arrange courses of study for prepara- 
tion in such fields as production management, sales management, and 
even for general executive positions. An examination of the proceed- 
ings of recent meetings of the Society for the Promotion of Engineering 
Administration indicates that members of the teaching profession in 
this field are alert to the possibility of adapting engineering curricula 
to the needs of business training. The following excerpt taken from the 
Report of the Committee on Industrial Engineering at the Thirty-sixth 
Annual Meeting of the Society for the Promotion of Engineering Edu- 
cation is an evidence of this tendency. 


In the Colleges of Engineering it would seem that the standard engineering 
courses are inadequate as regards certain types of industrial work. Engineers 
in increasing numbers are entering the field of administration in industry and 
are using less and less of their training in specialized designed courses. On 
page 60, Bulletin No. 3 of the Board of Investigation and Co-ordination of the 
Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education, is given a chart showing 
the distribution of functions performed in industry. Under administrative 
and managerial we find a steady increase in the percentage of graduates en- 
gaged in primarily administrative work. As the length of time following 
graduation increases, we find a corresponding decrease in the primarily tech- 
nical work over the same periods. 

In view of the reasons just stated, it would seem that a fusion of standard 
Engineering courses and Economics or Business Administration would more 
nearly meet the demands of modern industry. This fusion cannot be ac- 
complished through specialized courses in Colleges of Business Administra- 
tion, nor can it be accomplished through appended courses in Economics for 
Engineers. In view of the rapidity with which Engineering graduates drift 
out of the purely technical work into the administrative, it would seem that 
Colleges in Engineering would be justified in doing two things: 

1. Cut down the proportion of strictly technical and design courses in all 
standard branches of engineering. 
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2. Introduce courses setting forth fundamental factors included under the 
following heads: 

a) Industrial Statistical Method 

b) Industrial Relations 

c) Accounting 

d) Industrial Economics 

e) Management 


It is evident that both the law schools and the engineering colleges 
are finding that business administration offers a field of opportunity 
for their students. The colleges of education and departments of psy- 
chology are developing complete curricula leading to the field of per- 
sonnel management. Schools of journalism are arranging special courses 
in advertising. There are, in fact, very few fields for which collegiate 
schools of business were organized that have not been entered by other 
schools and colleges. Professional accounting offers the one outstand- 
ing exception and there is some evidence of a tendency for law schools 
to enter this field. 

These observations are made with the knowledge of the fact that 
enrolments in schools of business have been increasing more rapidly 
than those in other professional schools, It is safe to assume, however, 
that, in the long run, the professional training in business will be cen- 
tered in the divisions of the university that have arranged the pro- 
grams on plans which most definitely meet the needs of the occupations 
affected. Up to the present time, the collegiate schools of business have 
not carved out a definite field of action that would warrant a feeling of 
stability. 

It seems to me that we have reached a point where it is essential for 
the association of collegiate schools of business to undertake a thor- 
ough analysis of the objectives and policies of business education at 
the college level. There are several questions that should be answered 
as the basis for the development of future policies. What are the types 
of administrative positions for which business school training is es- 
sential? What are the opportunities for graduates in the several fields 
for which courses of study have been arranged? What are the most 
productive methods of training in these fields? These are questions 
that can be answered only as the result of a comprehensive survey. 

The following are specific suggestions of fields of inquiry that might 
be made in such a survey: 

(1) What are the graduates of collegiate schools of business doing 
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at present? This will have particular reference to those who have been 
graduated at least five years. 

(2) What tools are useful in their various occupations with particu- 
lar reference to the equipment which might be installed in the uni- 
versity training? 

(3) How do the curricula of collegiate schools meet the requirements 
for preparing for these various positions? 

(4) A comparison of methods of presentation of materials in the 
training for various occupations. 

(5) An analysis of service courses which might be rendered to other 
colleges. 

(6) Service courses which other colleges should offer in the business 
school curriculum. 


[Note.—At the end of the round table discussion the members present proposed 
a resolution to the general session asking that a committee be appointed to outline 
in detail a comprehensive survey and to report at the next annual meeting. This 
resolution was adopted by the Association.] 








RELATION OF THE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
TO THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
OF THE UNIVERSITY 


By PROFESSOR FRANCIS H. BIRD 
Head of Department of Commerce, 
University of Cincinnati 


integral part of the college of engineering and commerce. 

Known as the department of commerce, it is on an equal foot- 
ing with the electrical, mechanical, civil, and chemical engineering de- 
partments. Of the sixteen hundred students registered in all the de- 
partments, approximately four hundred are in the commerce depart- 
ment. The head of the commerce department, in common with the 
heads of the engineering departments, is responsible to the dean of the 
college of engineering and commerce for the conduct of his department. 
Although matters of routine administration, such as entrance qualifica- 
tions, registration, standards of scholarship, student affairs, and student 
discipline, apply to the college as a whole and are worked out jointly 
by the dean, department heads, and faculty, each department is given 
a high degree of autonomy as to curriculum, selection of staff, teaching 
methods, and other important academic problems with which each is 
particularly concerned. 

In this brief paper an attempt will be made to state some of the 
reasons for this integration of commerce and engineering instruction 
at the University of Cincinnati and to comment on how the plan has 
been working out. 

The merging of the college of commerce with the college of engineer- 
ing resulted from the success of the co-operative plan of teaching en- 
gineering inaugurated at the University by Dean Schneider, in 1906, by 
which students combined actual experience in industry with classroom 
instruction. In 1919, Dean Schneider was directed by the Board of 
Trustees to develop a commerce curriculum on the co-operative plan. 
The present department of commerce is the result. 

The subjects which appear in the commerce curriculum for the five 
years of the course differ little in content from those taught in other 
schools of business, with one important exception, namely, a consider- 
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able amount of instruction in basic science and engineering. From his 
contact with business men, Dean Schneider had observed that although 
those in administrative positions were concerned to a large extent with 
financial and marketing problems, they also had to give careful atten- 
tion to production problems as well. Particularly was this true because 
rapid changes in production methods and processes were coming about 
through the utilization in industry of the researches of the applied and 
pure scientists. In fact, Dean Schneider was of the opinion that test 
tubes and microscopes would have a lot to do in the future in the 
making and unmaking of domestic and foreign markets. Therefore, 
it seemed advisable to instruct commerce students in the application of 
science to industry. It was decided that commerce students in their 
Freshman year should be required to take the same course in the basic 
sciences as the electrical, mechanical, civil, and chemical engineers, 
and such is the present practice. They take such subjects as mathe- 
matics, statistics, chemistry, engineering drawing, and additional 
mathematics and physics later in the course. 

It is not until the Sophomore year that the commerce students ac- 
tually come under the jurisdiction of the commerce department and 
begin their elementary work in commerce which paves the way for the 
advanced courses of the pre-Junior, Junior, and Senior years, which 
are designed to give a broad training in business fundamentals and to 
stimulate reflective thinking about business problems. As to the con- 
tent of the strictly commerce curriculum and methods of teaching, 
the commerce department is given a free rein. The only requirement 
is that commerce graduates be prepared as adequately as possible to 
tackle their jobs. 

The commerce department not only has the function of training 
commerce students but also has had, since its establishment, the func- 
tion of training the engineering students in elementary economics, 
accounting, and business management. In requiring the engineers to 
take commerce courses, Dean Schneider had in mind the tendency for 
engineering graduates more and more to work into administrative posi- 
tions. This tendency is borne out by a recent investigation of the So- 
ciety for the Promotion of Engineering Education which showed that 
of the engineering students of the schools reporting approximately 75 
per cent eventually became executives. Hardly anyone in this day and 
age would question the value of business training to engineers. 

Thus, at the University of Cincinnati, the engineering and com- 
merce faculties, while maintaining their identities, perform reciprocal 
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functions. The commerce students are instructed by the engineering 
faculty in the technological subjects, and the engineering students are 
taught by the commerce faculty in the commerce subjects. In each 
case the objective is to broaden the horizon of the student and give 
him a better grasp of the different angles of a problem. 

Some of the reasons for the peculiar set-up of the college of engineer- 
ing and commerce have been discussed. Comment on how the plan has 
been working out will follow. 

A plan on paper may seem comprehensive and logical, but the suc- 
cess of the plan will always depend upon more subtle factors, upon the 
way the individuals work together who are responsible for the carrying 
out of the plan. That the department of commerce is at present func- 
tioning satisfactorily as a unit of an engineering college is the result of 
twelve years of education, experiment, and adjustment. The commerce 
and engineering faculties were forced to live together and work to- 
gether under the same roof. At first, this was not an easy adjustment 
to make and there was some friction. At times, the commerce faculty 
might have been characterized as a militant minority. When human 
beings with different training, different experience, and different out- 
look are thrown together, they have to correct for bias, if they are going 
to co-operate and understand each other’s problems. 

The best way to get another person’s point of view is to work with 
him on some common problem. The process of getting together was 
well under way when five years ago the writer became a member of the 
commerce faculty. Since that time, as head of the commerce depart- 
ment, he has frequently sat around the table with the heads and repre- 
sentatives of the other departments, and he has observed that the frank 
discussion of common problems has led to a common understanding. 
If, as happens occasionally, action which might be advisable for the 
engineering departments is not advisable for the commerce depart- 
ment, the proposition is discussed “‘straight from the shoulder” on the 
part of all concerned. He does not recall a single instance when, if the 
commerce department was sound in its position, the joint action taken 
was not fair and reasonable. 

If this spirit of mutual give and take did not exist, the plan would 
fail and intolerable conditions would result. It is to be expected that 
the relationships of the commerce and engineering faculties will im- 
prove with each year. It is difficult to work together, to eat together, 
and to play together without getting accustomed to one another and 
getting the other fellow’s point of view. As one member of the com- 
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merce faculty, the writer will testify to a broader and more enlightened 
point of view because he has come to know the engineers. He also has 
reason to believe that the engineers have come to look upon the com- 
merce department as quite a useful adjunct to the engineering depart- 
ments. 

Aside from the educational value, the commerce faculty find another 
advantage in the requirement that all Freshmen take the basic en- 
gineering courses the first year. It is a process of elimination, a ‘“‘weed- 
ing-out” process. Usually, it is the better students who survive the 
rigorous training of the first year. While the commerce faculty has no 
direct jurisdiction over the technological courses which the commerce 
students take, the instructors in these courses show an increasing desire 
to adapt them as far as possible to needs of the commerce students. 
For instance, the mathematics department has substituted for a course 
formerly required in calculus a course in the mathematics of statistics. 
The physics department has segregated the commerce students in a 
separate section and the instructor is attempting to adapt the course 
to their particular needs. The chemistry department, too, has shown 
a co-operative attitude. 

In turn, the commerce faculty have attempted to adapt the com- 
merce courses for engineers to the particular needs of technical stu- 
dents. The instructor who teaches them elementary economics and 
business management has had training as an engineer as well as in 
the field of commerce. Thus, he knows the background of his students 
and can talk their language. In explaining the law of diminishing re- 
turns, for instance, he would not use the old illustration of the farmer 
and the wheat that was given the writer as a student, but rather would 
talk in terms of the limits on mass production methods in a machine 
shop. 

The instructor who teaches the engineers accounting has a tech- 
nological as well as an accounting background and has had actual 
experience in shop accounting. This he finds to his advantage in get- 
ting on common ground with the engineering students. 

There is a tendency for the engineering students to look askance at 
the commerce courses until they have to take a few, and then their 
attitude changes. Elementary economics, some of the engineering 
students say, is more difficult for them than their engineering courses. 

In conclusion, it may be stated that the integration of commerce 
and engineering instruction at the University of Cincinnati has passed 
the experimental stage. The merging of the college of commerce with 
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the engineering college has proved a practical method of meeting a 
particular set of problems. The relation of the school of commerce to 
the school of engineering, however, is an adjustment which each uni- 
versity will have to work out by methods best suited to its own condi- 
tions. The writer must confess that he cannot recommend any “one 
best” method of fitting a commerce student for life except that the 
broader his foundation, before he specializes, the better fitted will he 
be to meet the demands of an exacting world. 

















DINNER MEETING 
DEAN CHESTER A. PHILLIPS, President of the Association, presiding 


RESIDENT PHILLIPS: Some universities flourish in spite of 
P their leadership. Others flourish because of their leadership. 
Tulane, I am reliably informed, belongs in the latter category; 
in fact, Tulane of today, it is said, is in large measure a monument to 
the vision, sagacity, and energy of the man to my right; a man whose 
enviable reputation, in the country as a whole, has its counterpart in 
the high estimation in which he is held locally. It is my pleasure to 
present President A. B. Dinwiddie of Tulane University. 


ADDRESS 


By DR. A. B. DINWIDDIE 
President of the Tulane University of Louisiana 


ODESTY forbids me to make more than a reference to the 
M kind words of the gentleman who introduced me and com- 
pels me to disclaim most of the credit he has assigned me 
for the progress of this university. I believe, indeed, that whatever 
success Tulane has attained is due to the deans and the faculty, in 
whom I have every confidence; with whom I am always in close con- 
tact, and whose judgment in most cases I would take in preference to 
my own. They will always, at least, have the opportunity to convince 
me if we differ on policies or procedure. I would not be content to be 
at the head of any institution in which I could not seek and get the 
advice and frank expression of opinion of the faculty, whether they 
agreed with me or not. 

I do not believe in any other kind of educational institution. 

I cannot appear here as an expert in the particular field in which 
you gentlemen are working. I believe a college president is supposed, 
by the unthinking people, to be more or less informed on all subjects 
and able to speak on any subject, but I know, as a president, that no 
president could get by with that with his faculty, and I do not attempt 
this. So I am not speaking to you with any idea that I know the field 
of commerce, or know more than I should know about methods of 
training in business. I can only be said to have a bird’s-eye view of the 
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whole field of what we might call business or commercial training. It is 
one of the most variegated fields that exist in any branch of human 
thought or endeavor. 

We have business courses in our academic high schools; we have 
business high schools; we have commercial courses in teacher training 
institutions, for we train teachers to teach business courses in the high 
schools; and we have commercial courses in teacher training institu- 
tions to teach people to earn a living through some connection with 
business or commerce, in the office or in the accounting room. We have 
courses in business in our colleges of liberal arts; we have schools of 
business connected with colleges of liberal arts; and I could multiply 
the subdivisions still further, but, coming to the top of the list, we have 
collegiate schools of business, in the very carefully defined sense of that 
term. 

I have had the fortune to be in the position where I have had to 
plan, or approve, various commercial courses of the public schools and 
high schools and teacher training institutions and technical colleges 
of this state. We find, in Louisiana, a condition which exists also in 
many other states, an oversupply of teachers. It is well known that 
we have such an oversupply in New Orleans. There is, therefore, 
throughout the entire state, a waiting-list of teachers, and, wherever 
that exists, we find that the young men and young women, particularly 
the latter, because we have very few young men now going into the 
public schools as teachers—we find that these young people will turn 
to other fields, and they will not turn gradually. There is not a grad- 
ual shifting of these people, but a swift rush over to something else. 
This is producing now a stampede to commercial subjects and you will 
find high schools of commerce and colleges of commerce and depart- 
ments of commerce springing up all over the South, I will say, because 
I am more familiar with this part of the country. Now this is in addi- 
tion to, and apart from, our old line business colleges, of which we have 
some very honorable ones in this city, but which are entirely different 
in operation and organization. 

The result is, or is going to be, that in a very short time we shall be 
oversupplied with young people who are trained for such opportunities 
as office work or accounting in some form or another might offer. 

Now, when the supply gets too great for the demand, there is going 
to be another stampede. I am not a prophet, and a college president 
ought never to be a prophet, because his words will rise up to confront 
him in the future and he is expected to hew to the line on anything he 
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has said at any time, else he is just a plain prevaricator. For this and 
other reasons, I would not prophesy what will be the next stampede of 
young people in this country. 

Today there is a very definite and hurried trend to commerce in 
the high schools and the elementary schools. Whether this stampede 
will continue on upward until it gets into the college, I do not know. 
We have had, in other fields, similar movements that have been very 
difficult to deal with. I can mention particularly the widespread trend 
toward pre-medical education, in which almost every men’s college in 
the country offered a college course preliminary to a medical education. 
And there have been in this country, undoubtedly, a group of students 
taking preliminary medical work far in excess of the capacities of all 
of the medical colleges in the country. 

That will doubtless be checked in time. It takes a while for such a 
movement to get back to its source, but, ultimately, you will have a 
falling off in attendance at all academic colleges in the preliminary 
medical courses. 

We find all these conditions with reference to business training exist- 
ing in this state, and we have instituted a serious study of the situation. 
The study will not be exhaustive, necessarily, but it is intended to 
survey the field to see if it is necessary for all collegiate institutions of 
this state to give courses in commerce or commercial work. That shows 
there has been noted a tendency toward the exploitation of oppor- 
tunities for young people in the commercial world. 

Of course, we are not taking into account the competence of these 
people to complete such courses. They may, or may not, be competent, 
and may or may not become leaders, but I am almost willing to take 
the position, and will except the colleges or collegiate schools of busi- 
ness for the moment, that if we would take out of any profession or 
trade all of the people that were not competent, we could not run the 
activity. But we cannot all be 100 per cent, or go per cent, or 75 per 
cent efficient in our work. I think the college group as a teaching 
group, and as a research group, would probably show the highest per- 
centage of effectiveness of any group of teachers or workers in the 
country. 

At the present time, of course, we are going to have a great deal 
of trouble about the inability of people to get positions or jobs. This 
doesn’t apply only to the man who works in a factory or works on the 
docks—it applies to everybody—and it is due to causes which you 
understand far better than I do, even though no two of you perhaps 
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will agree entirely as to the present causes of unemployment. Every 
time we merge two banks, for instance, both of them good, somebody 
is left out. This has to be. There is no need to duplicate the personnel 
any longer. The prospect for a student who graduates from a high 
school of commerce or from some department not of collegiate grade 
is in general lessening every year. You probably know this as well as 
Ido. As I have said, Iam not here to tell you anything new, but merely 
to refer to matters of my own observation in the gradual trend to com- 
mercial education throughout the South, in which there has been a 
tremendous development in the last few years. You will hardly find a 
college of liberal arts that has not a department of commerce, and 
whether it is needed or not is not the question. The question is, other 
colleges have it, so we must have it. 

Now the whole picture of what is going on in business education is 
most discouraging, because it permeates all of the schools of the coun- 
try to an extent that is almost alarming. A man connected with edu- 
cation in a general way, as I am, can see it more definitely than the 
man concerned only with the specific work of training for commerce. 

Now in regard to the college school of business. I am more familiar 
with the educational standards and procedures of some of—I will not 
say some of the older professions—but some professions that have been 
organized for a long time on the basis of training in their particular 
field. It is a singular thing that, in the case of two of the professions, 
engineering and business, representing, perhaps, the largest and oldest 
professional groups in the world, because engineering must have been 
practiced a long time before the people of the pyramids of Egypt— 
and I am sure business was conducted earlier than that—these should 
have existed so long and been so efficiently organized without the aid 
of formal, standardized training, for when it comes to the necessity of 
training for engineering and training for business, you have two of the 
youngest professional enterprises, and, therefore, you will find that 
standards for such training have not reached the refinement of detail 
that they have reached in law or medicine or in academic work. 

I have excluded the work of professional training in education be- 
cause that has gone far ahead of all of us. We do not know how far 
it is ahead of us. Its promoters have not stopped on the way to tell 
us how they do it, so we plod on behind the best we can. 

The method of organizing the school of commerce or department of 
commerce in small colleges of liberal arts is about thus, and probably 
many of you have acquired one in this way, though I do not know 
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about schools in other sections of the country. It was found that some 
college in the territory was making great progress in enrolment through 
the introduction of a course in commerce and it became necessary to 
have a special meeting of the Board of Trustees and they decided to 
put in at once a department of commerce. This has happened so fre- 
quently that it is an old story to us, but I am glad to say that it has 
not happened in that way at Tulane and many other institutions. The 
further procedure is this: The Trustees proceed to take a slice out of 
the budget robbing the academic dean and the medical dean and the 
law dean and get together enough to start a college of commerce, and 
proceed to launch this with great enthusiasm and cheering. But that 
is the way it has happened too often to be much of a joke. We have 
been very fortunate here in having a very fine group of business men 
who saw further than the average business man the future need for 
professional training in business, and these men became guarantors 
of our college before it was started. 

But you have started your organizations without traditions. Tradi- 
tion is a great thing, but it is also a great thing to start without tradi- 
tions. Things that have grown up with us as traditions and rules and 
standards and become embedded in the consciences and pride of the 
old graduates are pretty difficult to change with the changing times. 
You have no such things to hamper you. You are free and I am glad 
to know you keep a flexible standard for the organization of your 
schools of business. The academic group is, in my mind, the one most 
hampered by details of standards. Though a standard is set up at 
first, through necessity, for our guidance and help, it later becomes a 
means of control. It still later becomes, in the longer run, a nuisance, 
and yet we do not always know what to do with it. 

You will pardon me for making remarks personal to your organiza- 
tion. I think you have a very happy setting-forth of your standards. 
You do not bring them down too much to a matter of rigid rules and 
specific applications. You are free to diverge and yet you are always 
facing toward your ideal. It gives me a great deal of pleasure to meet 
the group of men who are responsible for this organization, and to 
have you meet our own group of men, not only in the college of com- 
merce, but in some of our other colleges. 

I take a great deal of pride in our university here and am glad to 
say that we are all working together to one end, and that is, to the 
upbuilding of the university regardless of the departments to which 
the men may be attached. 
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As I understand you have a treat in store for you, which is regarded 
as the ultimate climax of this banquet, I shall retire from the platform 
and allow the presiding officer to introduce the next speaker. 


PRESIDENT PHILLIPs: It is my privilege, if you will pardon the per- 
sonal reference, to introduce the second and last speaker of the pro- 
gram. Some nine years ago at the conclusion of my introduction, he 
stepped forward, tapped his right foot on the floor, smiled gracefully, 
and said, “Two New England towns claim the honor of Mr. Phillips’ 
birthplace; Boston insists he was born in Burlington, and Burlington 
insists he was born in Boston.” To introduce him to his colleagues 
would be a work of superarrogance. With the passing of the years his 
wisdom grows greater; his criticism more and more acute, his wit keen- 
er, and his humor ever richer. Dean LeRossignol. 

















DR. FLEXNER ON UNIVERSITY TRAINING 
FOR BUSINESS 


By J. E. LEROSSIGNOL 
Dean of the College of Business Administration, 
University of Nebraska 


N THE year 1923, Dr. Abraham Flexner, then secretary of the 
If Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, pub- 
lished a little book entitled, A Modern College and a Modern 
School, in which, deploring the aimlessness of the American college, 
he wrote sympathetically and even enthusiastically of the pre-medical 
course in particular and pre-vocational courses in general. He said: 
If purposeful organization of college work with reference to a career in 
medicine is a good thing, is it not possible that purposeful organization of 
college work with reference, say, to engineering, to law, to teaching, to the 
ministry, to business, would be a good thing, too? 


For the student looking forward to a business career, Dr. Flexner 
suggests courses in mathematics, modern languages, geography, eco- 
nomics, statistics, finance, history of labor organizations and labor 
legislation, industrial management, and industrial relations. A model 
school of this character, according to the author, was the new school 
of business economics of Johns Hopkins University, established in the 
year 1922, as the University Circular reads, “in recognition of the in- 
creasing need of specialized academic training for men contemplating 
a business career.”’ In fact, the curriculum of this school is quite simi- 
lar to that of the typical undergraduate school of commerce or business 
administration. 

The step taken by Johns Hopkins University, as Dr. Flexner says, 
illustrates the possibility of recognizing purpose without sacrifice of 
liberal spirit. It shows also the fact that, in order to effect such inte- 
gration of studies, a separate “School” which was not really a separate 
school, had to be created, because of academic prejudice. “That is,”’ 
as Dr. Flexner puts it, “the American college will allow the student, 
unassisted, to aim at an objective, but it does not like to acknowledge 
the fact and deliberately help him.” 

One might add that the academic mind is slow to anticipate coming 
events, even when they cast long shadows before, as illustrated in its 
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former prejudice against the now “learned professions of medicine and 
surgery.” Apropos of this Dr. Flexner says: 

Time was when the physician being an apothecary and the surgeon being 
a barber, the universities were equally—and justly—contemptuous of the 
healing art. But the academic attitude changed as medicine became a pro- 
fession with scientific basis and cultural possibilities. Modern business is 
undergoing a not dissimilar transformation. 


Such heresies as these one might expect from a director or dean of an 
undergraduate school of business, and it is hard to believe that they 
were uttered by the author of Universities, American, English, German 
only seven years ago. However, in his later and—shall we say?— 
maturer work, Dr. Flexner seems to take an ultra-conservative, if not 
reactionary, point of view. Alarmed, perhaps, by the specter of voca- 
tionalism, which he had helped to evoke, he would exorcise it from 
the university, which should be a sacred retreat, where like-minded 
scholars, old and young, should devote themselves to pure learning, 
undefiled by any touch of worldliness or taint of vocationalism. 

To be sure, in this later work Dr. Flexner is considering the univer- 
sity proper rather than the college, and deplores the fact that the 
American university, so-called, has in it overlapping elements of sec- 
ondary, collegiate, and university grade, making comparison with 
European universities difficult, invidious, and even odious. Moreover, 
the university which Dr. Flexner has in mind does not even conform to 
the Continental European type, with its traditional four faculties, but 
to an ideal all his own, by which he weighs and measures universities 
in every country and finds them all more or less wanting. 

The ideal university, then, appears to be an institution of postgrad- 
uate rank, devoted primarily to the conservation and advancement of 
knowledge and the training of scholars who shall carry on the work, 
and secondarily, if at all, to the training of practitioners for some few 
professions. 

This is, obviously, a modification of the German concept of the uni- 
versity as the home of science, aloof from the practical world, yet not 
aloof, because of the intimate relation which science bears to material 
and social progress. The training of practical men, however, is not the 
task of the university, and the gap between science and social welfare 
must be filled by other agencies. Very definitely, Dr. Flexner says. 


On the basis which I have discussed, the pursuit of science and scholarship 
belong to the university. What else belongs there? Assuredly, neither sec- 
ondary, technical, vocational, nor popular education. Of course, they are 
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important; of course, society must create appropriate agencies to deal with 
them; but they must not be permitted to distract the university. 


Evidently, the ideal Flexnerian university is not found in America, 
England, France, Germany, nor anywhere on earth. But, as Plato 
says of his ideal city, that does not matter, if only we keep the pattern 
in view and try to organize ourselves accordingly. 

But Dr. Flexner is inconsistent with his ideal in that he finds place 
in the university for the traditional faculties of law and medicine, 
though not for theology, because of sectarian bias. Yet these approved 
faculties are engaged in the training of lawyers and physicians rather 
than jurists and medical scientists. In other words, the university may 
give what Dr. Flexner calls training ad hoc, or toward a particular 
external purpose in which science is not pursued exclusively for her 
own sake, but becomes a handmaid, servant, or prostitute to profes- 
sional or vocational ends. Here we have “‘ad-hoc-ness,” as Dr. Flexner 
apologetically calls it, which was cast out of the front door, coming 
back through the cellar window. 

The analogy, of course, is far from perfect, for “‘ad-hoc-ness,”’ to use 
that barbarism for the last time, has always existed, inasmuch as the 
university was not originally a seat of learning pure and simple, but a 
nursery for monks and priests. The serpent of vocationalism was there 
from the beginning, has brought forth the faculties of law and medicine, 
and is now propagating a number of new professions and demanding 
for them a place in the temple of learning. 

Dr. Flexner’s criterion of eligibility is his definition of the word 
“profession,”’ which he uses in a somewhat narrow sense to facilitate 
the separation of the sheep from the goats. A profession is a learned 
vocation, “‘the essence of which resides in the application of free, re- 
sourceful, unhampered intelligence to the comprehension of problems.” 
Essential also to the concept of a profession is its altruistic character 
in the promotion of ideals, larger and nobler ends than the satisfaction 
of individual ambitions. ““The achievement of these objects incidental- 
ly brings in a livelihood; but the livelihood is, theoretically at least, 
of secondary or incidental, even though to the individual of essential, 
importance.” 

Applying this double criterion to the claims of various occupations 
to recognition by the university, Dr. Flexner draws the line thus: 

Of the professional faculties, a clear case can, I think, be made out for 
law and medicine; not for denominational religion, which involves a bias, 
hardly perhaps for education, certainly not at all for business, journalism, 
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domestic ‘‘science,” or library “science,” to which I shall return in detail 
later. It is true that most physicians and most lawyers are mere craftsmen; 
it is even true that their training largely occupies itself with teaching them 
how to do things. I should go further: I should add that an unproductive 
faculty of law or medicine is no whit the better for being attached to a uni- 
versity; it has no business there; it would do as well by society and by its 
students if it were an independent vocational school. 


Evidently, a rigid application of the criterion would cast out of the 
university both of the approved faculties, on the ground that they are 
not engaged chiefly in the advancement of learning, but in the train- 
ing of men and women ad hoc to be legal and medical practitioners. 
However, they are allowed to remain on sufferance or, possibly, on 
probation, and one is tempted to quote, in this connection, the works 
of St. Peter, holder of the keys: “If the righteous scarcely be saved, 
where shall the ungodly and the sinner appear?” 

For the present, at least, Dr. Flexner would close the gates to the 
vocation, occupation, or trade of business, because, in his opinion, 
it has not yet earned the crown of professionalism. Yet he gives a long 
defense of his decision, as though it might possibly be referred to a 
higher court. He says, in part: 


Is business a profession? In a loose way, the term “profession” is used 
merely as the antithesis to ‘‘amateur’’; hence one may speak of a professional 
cook or a professional football player, a professional barber, dancer, or busi- 
ness man. But, from the standpoint of the university, though cooks and 
business men have in many institutions ensconced themselves comfortably 
in the academic groves, a day of reckoning is at hand. Times change, to be 
sure, and the academically unprofessional barber of former days legitimately 
finds himself the full-time professor of surgery today. Whatever our decision 
at this moment, we shall not maintain that a changed social and economic 
order, a changed system of ethical values, a deeper knowledge of economics 
may not some day convert business into a profession. But is it a profession 
today in any other than the amateur sense above described? Is the Harvard 
business school helping or hampering a genuinely professional evolution? 

Modern business does not satisfy the criteria of a profession; it is shrewd, 
energetic, and clever, rather than intellectual in character; it aims—and un- 
der our present social organization must aim—at its own advantage, rather 
than at noble purpose within itself. The fact that many successful business 
men generously contribute funds to philanthropy does not prove that pres- 
ent-day business as business has, can have, or should have as its object any- 
thing other than success 

That business is a phenomenon of major importance is undeniable; that, 
therefore, it behooves universities interested in phenomena and in problems 
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to study the phenomena and problems of business is clear. It is one thing, 
however, for economists and sociologists to study the phenomena of modern 
business in a school of business or in a department of economics, and it is 
quite another thing—and, in my judgment, an irrelevant and unworthy 
thing—for a modern university to undertake to “shortcircuit” experience 
and to furnish advertisers, salesmen, or handy men for banks, department 
stores, or transportation companies. Let the economists study banking, 
trade cycles, and transportation; let the chemists study textiles and foods; 
and let the psychologists study advertising, not in order to train business 
men to attract the public, but in order to understand what takes place when 
a jingle like “not a cough in a carload” persuades a nation to buy a new brand 
of cigarettes. Technical accomplishments such as salesmanship, etc., belong 
to technological schools or must be left to apprenticeship. 


Applying this argument to university training for business in the 
United States, Dr. Flexner summarily dismisses the undergraduate 
school of commerce or business as offering courses which are a poor 
substitute for a sound, general college education and which, in the 
long run, seem likely to be of slight vocational importance. Apparent- 
ly, he has withdrawn his previous approval of the retroactive pressure 
of professional careers in general, and of the curriculum of the school 
of business economics of Johns Hopkins University in particular. Yet 
the alternative of a four-years’ general college course for all students 
before entering the university or beginning a business career goes far 
beyond Continental European standards, and, in fact, would not be 
required by Dr. Flexner himself for entrance to schools of law or medi- 
cine. 

It follows, then, that upon completion of two years of general col- 
lege work, which is approximately equal to graduation from a German 
Gymnasium, or Realschule, a student might very properly begin his 
professional course in business, and this is practically what is done 
in the undergraduate schools of business of American universities. But, 
of course, that would not be permissible under the definitions and re- 
strictions laid down by Dr. Flexner. 

However, the author pays slight attention to these schools, reserving 
his fire for the Harvard graduate school of business administration as 
a more pretentious and specious imitation of a true professional school. 

Apart from the major indictment—the existence of the school with- 
in the university—various other sins are laid at the door of the Harvard 
graduate school of business administration. It raises neither ethical 
nor social questions; it does not mention foreign languages in describ- 
ing its department of foreign trade; it says nothing of the mores of 
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foreign countries; it devises systems of accounting for retail stores; 
it teaches advertising; and it has in short order ground out a series 
of case books in business, regardless of the shortcomings of the case 
books for legal education, which are their prototype. 

And yet, strange to say, Dr. Flexner admits that the Harvard grad- 
uate school of business administration, like the Handelshochschule 
of Berlin, has its place in training men and women for business and 
industry with a faculty made up of concrete-minded and thorough 
research workers, who care mainly for present-day needs and problems 
—but not in the university. He very cheerfully suggests that the 
school be separated from Harvard University, and, inasmuch as it is 
situated in Boston, that it be henceforth known as the Boston gradu- 
ate school of business administration. 

After thus purging itself of the accursed thing, the American uni- 
versity would then be free to attack the problem of professional train- 
ing for business experimentally. With its surviving professional chil- 
dren it could set its house in order, thus: 


Schools of education might be reformed and put on probation; schools of 
medicine, law, and engineering could be subjected to searching criticism and 
such reform as they may require. A closer and more helpful relation could 
be established between the university, on the one hand, and business, indus- 
try, government, education, and public-health, on the other. The faculty 
would treat the great modern world as a clinic. Extension courses could be 
restricted, as they are in England, to subjects of university value and to stu- 
dents who are mature. The home study departments would evaporate. 
Harvard, Yale, Columbia, and Chicago would at once stand out as univer- 
sities. They would talk in terms of small groups of scholars and teachers. 
Far higher intellectual standards could be set up. I venture to believe that in 
less than a generation the influence of universities upon American life would 
be immensely greater than it is today. 


In the foregoing quotation and omitted sentences Dr. Flexner refers 
to various other blemishes and incongruities in the American univer- 
sity, such as the vast number of courses offered in the vocational 
schools and often elected by college students; the enormous expansion 
of extension “‘service”’; and the futile research so often carried on by 
candidates for higher degrees. 

For all of these criticisms there is a certain basis of fact and a meas- 
ure of justification; but they are offered in such a scornful, unbalanced, 
and extravagant way as to make a veritable caricature of higher edu- 
cation in the United States. There may be “educational Babbitry” 
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in some quarters, but it is a pity to see it thus exploited and capitalized. 
Perhaps the author will receive a Nobel prize for his diatribes, welcome, 
as they doubtless are, to some of our foreign friends. 

However, it is some consolation to note that vocationalism is found 
in high places abroad, as both English and Continental universities 
are being democratized, modernized, and brought into closer relation 
with the world as it is. 

For example, as Professor Ramsbottom states in a recent article in 
the International Review for Commercial Education, a commerce degree 
was inaugurated by the University of Birmingham in the year 1go1, 
and the University of London took the same action after the war. 
There are now five English universities and one Scottish with faculties 
of commerce providing degree courses. In connection with the Uni- 
versity of London there is also a college of household sciences, a school 
of librarianship, and a course in journalism. Worst of all, there are, 
in both Oxford and Cambridge, schools of agriculture and of forestry, 
and the end is not yet. 

But, as Dr. Flexner says, the University of London is not really a 
university; the provincial universities are responsive to local needs; 
and even the ancient and respectable universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge give much attention to secondary and “service” functions. 
In brief, there is in England no university of the Flexnerian type. 

In Germany, then, if anywhere the ideal university may be found, 
although even here much of the training is of the ad hoc variety, with 
Brodstudenten preparing for particular professions rather than schol- 
ars and philosophers pursuing knowledge for its own sake, without 
ulterior motive. 

Moreover, even the German universities are being modernized— 
or corrupted—by unsanctified vocationalism. In fact, certain subjects, 
such as Kameralwissenschaft and Volkswirtschaftslehre have long been 
popular with candidates for posts in the public service, and now they 
are supplemented in most of the great universities by much-frequented 
courses in Finanzwissenschaft, Steuerwesen, Eisenbahnwesen, Boden- 
politik, Versicherungswesen, and the like, from which it is but a step 
to something still more vocational. Easy is the descent to Avernus. 

In the name of Wissenschaft Dr. Flexner deplores the pressure and 
encroachment of the Philistines upon the sacred precinct of the Ger- 
man university, but in vain. The University of Berlin has a chair of 
Theaterwissenschaft and an institute of Zeitungswissenschaft; Charlot- 
tenburg has an institute for Betriebssociologie; and in the University 
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of Kéln, lately a Handelshochschule, there is a Wirtschafts- und Social- 
wissenschaftliche Facultat, as in the new universities of Frankfort and 
Hamburg. Then there is in Berlin a Handelshochschule, responsible 
not to the Education Ministry, but to the Ministry of Trade, which 
offers a business diploma at the close of six semesters of study, and the 
degree of Doctor of Commerce at the close of eight semesters—an 
unwarranted use of the doctorate, as Dr. Flexner believes. Yet he is 
well aware that the Handelshochschule is an institution of university 
grade, whose professors rank with those of the University of Berlin. 
Somewhat inconsistently, Dr. Flexner recognizes the growing and 
urgent need for the scientific study of industrial problems, and the 
corresponding need for trained practitioners able to understand the 
methods and results of scientific investigation and to apply them in 
the conduct of business. Of the Berlin Handelshochschule he says: 


It was started, first, because the university faculties of law and economics 
shrank from too close contact with phenomena; second, because, through the 
evolution of modern business and the breakdown of apprenticeship, there 
was no institution offering specific business training both to students who 
were, and to students who were not, gymnasial graduates. On this basis, 
there is sound reason for the continued existence of a separate Handelshoch- 
schule of high grade. 


Of the British situation he writes in similar vein: 


In the British Commonwealth of Nations, more than in any of the more 
compact states, trained men are needed—not merely subordinates, but men 
of wide, disinterested cultural and scientific training who can conduct organ- 
ized attacks upon the problems, practical and philosophic, of modern life. 
The splendid English amateur has had his day in industry and in politics; 
graduate schools must convert him into a professional. 


Finally, as we have seen, Dr. Flexner puts the Harvard graduate 
school of business administration in the same class as the Handels- 
hochschule of Berlin, and grudgingly admits that it has its place— 
but not within a university. 

Thus, by his numerous admissions and inconsistencies, Dr. Flexner 
practically gives his case away. But assuming, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that he could carry his assumptions and definitions to their 
logical conclusion in Harvard University, for example, let us try to 
imagine the situation that would be created. 

On the one hand, the university would detach from itself the first 
and second years of Harvard College, establishing a junior college, 
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perhaps, or relegating the work to preparatory schools. The second 
and third years, being of university grade, would remain in the uni- 
versity as a sort of philosophical faculty, with scientifically minded 
students devoted to study and research, without any vocational end 
in view. Here there would be, presumably, departments of mathemat- 
ics, physical and biological science, history, sociology, political sci- 
ence, economics, medicine, surgery, law, engineering, and the rest, 
pursuing research in every important field of knowledge. 

Of course, the students would have the pursuit of knowledge in 
view as their life work, and to that extent they would be vocationally 
minded, expecting to be full-fledged investigators and professors in the 
course of time. Dr. Flexner recognizes the fact that even scientists 
must live, and would allow them a liberal stipend: “the amount need- 
ed to enable them to marry, to have and educate a small family, live 
simply, buy books, and take a care-free vacation.”’ In other words, 
Dr. Flexner would permit professional scientists to live by science, 
even as, according to St. Paul, ‘they which preach the gospel should 
live by the gospel.” 

On the other hand, the university would rid itself of the graduate 
school of business administration, as a school of low ideals, with a 
faculty of concrete-minded professors, and a body of vocational stu- 
dents preparing for a money-making career. But in being cast out for 
such reasons the graduate school of business administration would 
surely take with it a majority of the professors and students of law, 
medicine, engineering, and other professions, even as Lucifer, in his 
fall, drew with him a third part of the stars of Heaven. 

Then there would be, preferably on the other side of the Charles 
River, Boston graduate schools of business administration, law, medi- 
cine, engineering, education, and whatnot, giving most of their time to 
teaching ad hoc, but now and then picking up crumbs of knowledge 
falling from the university table. 

Needless to say, the residual university here delineated would be 
quite different from any American university of the present day, 
though similar to Johns Hopkins and Clark in their earlier years, In 
fact, Dr. Flexner doubts whether it should be called a university and 
whether the term “university” can be saved or is worth saving. A new 
term, he thinks, might be required; and quite recently he has actually 
launched, with the assistance of generous friends, an “Institute for 
Advanced Study,” which bids fair to realize his ideals. 

Despairing of any country-wide and thoroughgoing revolution in 
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the American university, Dr. Flexner, like Plato, compromises with 
the facts on the basis of a second-best university, in which the facul- 
ties of law and medicine have a place, even though, as we have seen, 
they are chiefly occupied with the training of practitioners rather than 
scientists pure and simple. He gives a qualified approval, also, to facul- 
ties of education and engineering, but definitely rejects business as 
lacking a broad scientific basis and recognized and respected ideals. 

Yet, as Dr. Flexner in effect admits, there is a scientific basis for 
business statesmanship, in that a vast body of important and teachable 
knowledge has been accumulated by economists, statisticians, his- 
torians, and business executives, about which students might well in- 
form themselves before plunging into the complexities and difficulties 
of the business world. True, arm-chair economists have shrunk from 
close contact with this fruitful field, and most business men have got 
along without much scientific knowledge of it; but the changing times 
demand more research into business conditions and problems and a 
new and more scientific generation of business executives. For these 
reasons, if for no other, business has a strong claim to recognition by 
the university, and is likely to receive more rather than less attention 
in time to come. 

As to business ideals, it is a matter of common knowledge that they 
exist and that they are becoming more clearly defined and more in- 
fluential every day. Of course, practitioners of every profession are 
less scientific than they should be, and are prone to deviate from their 
ideals more or less; but is it not better for them to be under the wing 
of the university, where science and ideals are uplifted and worshiped, 
than to be kept without the gates until they shall have worked out 
their own salvation by serving the gods with more than hypocritical 
pretense? 

Was the university not to blame for having so long neglected and 
despised the occupations of law, medicine, and surgery, and would she 
not be equally culpable today if she were to reject the nascent profes- 
sion of business, and fail to participate in the training of business ex- 
ecutives and statesmen? Possibly, in this process, the university may 
become more worldly and less academic, while the vocations or pro- 
fessions become less worldly and more academic—to their mutual ad- 
vantage. 

The American university, as Dr. Flexner says, is a heterogeneous 
aggregation of many elements; but would it have developed in a more 
logical and serviceable way if it had been guided by the Flexnerian 
ideal from the beginning? With our Anglo-Saxon habit of dealing with 
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particular situations as they arise, without preconceived ideas, have 
we not created universities well suited to the conditions of American 
life and capable of changing with the changing times? There is not and 
should not be a single type of university in every time and place, for 
variety is the essence of progress, whereas excessive standardization 
makes for crystallization and stagnation. From this evolutionary point 
of view, then, Dr. Flexner is to be criticized for trying to fit higher 
education in America to the Procrustean bed of an abstract definition. 

For all that, the American university may profit from the diatribes 
of Dr. Flexner and the more gentle chiding of other critics, if only that 
we may “see oursels as ithers see us.” 

For example, there is danger that our university schools of business, 
instead of giving the students a proper cultural background and a 
broad, general training for business, may try to prepare them for par- 
ticular occupations—accountancy, banking, meat packing, hotel man- 
agement, and the like—thus inducing them to specialize too soon, to 
enter overcrowded fields, to prepare for careers which they may never 
follow, and to receive training in the University which may better be 
obtained in the finishing school of practical business. 

Again, the tendency noted in the older professional schools toward 
the training of mere practitioners rather than men learned in theology, 
law, and medicine, may be observed also in our university schools of 
business. What the world needs most at the present time is not more 
money-makers of the older type but a new generation of scientifically 
minded business statesmen who, while earning profits for themselves 
and their associates, shall have broad vision, a long-time point of 
view, a sense of obligation to the general public, and a will to do their 
part toward making the economic order better and more satisfactory 
to all concerned. 

It must be confessed, then, that the schools are prone to place effi- 
ciency before science, success before service, and that, in general, busi- 
ness ideals are not preached to students as faithfully as they are to 
taxpayers and benefactors when appeals are made for financial support. 

And yet, in spite of all the sins and shortcomings of these new 
faculties of which the older and wiser are by no means guiltless, the 
fact remains that the business world has to do with the material basis 
of civilization, and that, if it is to be organized and managed in the 
right way, it must be ruled by wise and virtuous men. In this great 
field of theory and practice, therefore, and with such worthy ends in 
view, the university, which stands for knowledge, ideals, and educa- 
tion, must surely play its part. 
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1. Who are the beneficiaries of education?—It would hardly be 
claimed that the medical profession is the chief beneficiary of schools 
of medicine or that law firms are the most important beneficiaries of 
education in law or that business firms are the only beneficiaries of 
training in engineering. The trained medical practitioner, the trained 
lawyer, and the trained engineer make their chief contribution to the 
community in which they live by reason of their sound professional 
training. Both the general training and the professional training are 
together the basis of the contributions made by the educated man to 
the common life of the community. The constituents of the colleges 
in the broadest sense would include all the citizens of the community 
in which the educational work is done. All the citizens are the bene- 
ficiaries of both the general and special training carried on in the col- 
leges. 

2. The constituents of the college of commerce.—In the same way the 
constituents of the college of commerce should be regarded as compris- 
ing all the citizens of the community in which the college of commerce 
carries forward its work. If the cost of production is lowered by an 
improvement in management, the community receives the benefit in 
the long run in the same way that it receives the benefit of technical 
inventions which lower the cost of production and increase the per 
capita production of wealth. If, through an understanding of the prin- 
ciples involved, the trained individuals are able to reduce the cost of 
marketing goods, the individuals concerned may for a time receive 
the chief benefit; but gradually, as the improved processes become the 
common possession of all competitors through the process of educa- 
tion, distribution costs are lowered and the entire community becomes 
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the beneficiary of the educational process. Thus the college of com- 
merce has, in this sense, an indirect relationship with the entire com- 
munity. 

The college of commerce, however, comes into a relatively close 
relationship with the following classes of persons: (a) the parents of 
the students of the college; (6) the employers of the students and grad- 
uates of the college; (c) the business firms which benefit directly by 
reason of the studies of the colleges in economic principles and business 
management. 

3. Why discuss the relationship to these constituents?—In state insti- 
tutions there is always an ultimate control from the public at large. 
The legislature, which represents the public in matters of appropria- 
tions, is not always able, considering the funds available from public 
revenues, to grant all the money which may be requested by the trustees 
of state educational institutions. It is the practice of legislatures to 
scan the details of a proposed educational appropriation and to make 
reductions with regard to what may be considered the less urgent ex- 
penditures. A cautious legislature usually maintains intact the general 
set-up of expenditures proposed by the trustees and reduces appropria- 
tion requests for buildings or new projects or for increases in salaries— 
that is, in items which will not affect the personnel set-up of the 
educational program. However, neither the president, trustees, nor 
the legislature moves in educational appropriation with entire disre- 
gard of the public interest and public approval of the educational ac- 
tivities in operation at a given time. A favorable public attitude to- 
ward educational activities has some relation to the survival of the 
activity. In dealing with the public, an educational institution will 
find it advisable to move with some regard to the public approval and 
public appreciation of its activities. It, therefore, behooves a college 
of commerce to carry forward its educational activities in such a fash- 
ion that favorable reactions may result from its relation with its con- 
stituents. 

Comparatively new activities are always more exposed to attack. 
Vested interests exist in education as in business. The older and more 
well-established activities in the educational field are a constant source 
of adverse propaganda to the newer activities. They see in the newer 
activities a diversion of funds and a diversion of students from what 
they regard as the sounder fields of educational development. For this 
reason, also, the colleges of commerce in state institutions must see to 
it that their outside contacts with the public at large are such as to 
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give the public an opportunity to appraise fairly the value of their 
programs. 

4. The relationship of the college to its graduates and their parents.— 
The patronage of a college is affected mainly by the opinions of its 
ex-students and graduates and of their parents. If I may be allowed 
to refer to a personal experience, I should like to recall the early days 
of the school of business administration at the University of Texas. 
During the first year of its operation it had enrolled about 50 students. 
It did not begin to grow rapidly until the first group of graduates was 
rather successfully placed in various business concerns in the state. 
I remember quite well the remarks of a faculty member, who knew a 
great many students, some three or four years after the school began. 
In his conversation with some of the business school graduates he was 
informed that without the training they had received they felt sure 
that they would not be able to hold the positions which they secured 
on graduation. The success of the business school graduates and the 
satisfaction of their parents with the results of their education will 
remain always the most important basis of the good will of the con- 
stituents of the collegiate schools of business. If the “lame walk” 
and the “blind receive their sight” the community will not be without 
faith in the doctrines. 

Few schools of business are making the most of continuous relation- 
ships with the students and their parents. We notify the parents when 
their children fail but few of the deans write to the parents of students 
who distinguish themselves by the fine work they do at school. Letters 
of appreciation to the parents of honor students will yield much in good 
will and cost little. The deans and assistant deans who dismiss students 
for poor work without losing their good will or that of their parents are 
also doing a service to the college as well as to the constituents affected. 

5. Separate organizations of alumni.—Some of the schools of busi- 
ness administration have fostered a separate organization of the alumni 
in the case of the business students. This is probably not feasible ex- 
cept in the larger cities. Some of the business schools not only do this 
but also write news-letters to the alumni from time to time. These 
graduates can assist in the placement of later graduates and can also 
be called upon at a critical time to support the school against attack. 
No testimony is more valuable than that of successful graduates who 
believe that they have been greatly benefited by the training received, 
and the schools should be in a position to secure this testimony when 
it is needed. 
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6. The placement of the graduates of the business school.—The various 
schools have for some time devoted considerable attention to finding 
positions for their graduates. In some cases, business concerns send 
representatives to business schools for the purpose of interviews with 
graduates or prospective graduates. Interest on the part of other busi- 
ness concerns in the graduates of the school may be developed through 
conferences between the dean or a personnel man for the school and 
the personnel representatives of business concerns. 

One of the advantages of the part-time placement growing out of 
programs of training like that at the University of Cincinnati and other 
similar schools is to be found in the better placement of graduates, who 
frequently arrange for permanent employment with some one of the 
employers with whom part-time work has been done. But whether 
there is a co-ordination department or not, a complete service in the 
placement of graduates will be highly appreciated by both the gradu- 
ates and the firms accommodated. Whether a special placement unit is 
desirable or not, depends on the size of the school or the number of 
graduates. In the smaller schools the dean should devote his own at- 
tention to the placement of graduates along with the other duties of 
his office. When a school begins to graduate over 100 students each 
year, the matter of attention to the capacities and records of the stu- 
dents becomes a considerable task and the matter of assisting these 
students in finding the best employment opportunities becomes suf- 
ficiently onerous to require the attention of a placement unit in the 
college or of a special secretary looking after the details involved. 

7. Follow-up of placement work.—While the schools of commerce 
are not overlooking the importance of seeing their graduates well 
employed, less attention is being devoted to their performance in the 
positions where they work. Much could be learned from both the 
graduates and their employers in the way of useful criticism of the 
emphasis in the curriculum of studies available in the colleges. What 
defects do the employers discover in the training and attitude of the 
graduates? What defects do the graduates find in the courses which 
they pursued while in college? In all college work there is too much of 
a disposition to assume that the teacher is a fully sufficient authority 
as to what the student should know. If, however, the student in after- 
life finds that neither his experiences or abilities in his work seem to 
have been favorably affected by certain courses taken in college, this 
testimony is worthy of consideration. The cumulative results of con- 
tinuous inquiry in regard to the relation between college courses and 
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experiences and problems encountered by graduates in business pur- 
suits are certainly worth having, and some systematic effort should be 
devoted to securing such criticisms. Moreover, these follow-up rela- 
tionships would enable the college to assist in correcting such errors 
as may have been made in the original employment of the graduates 
after the completion of their work in college. 

8. Extension classes.—Evening classes in extension centers also have 
merit in broadening the contacts of the business school with its busi- 
ness clientéle. The University of Wisconsin, the University of Pitts- 
burgh, New York University, and Northwestern University are out- 
standing examples of schools which have made valuable contacts with 
their constituents by arranging to teach executives and other workers 
already employed in business. Much discussion could be given to this 
problem, but its significance is well known and needs no further eluci- 
dation here. 

9. Research activities and the constituents —While my own experi- 
ences have touched to some extent on the matters to which I have 
referred in the preceding paragraphs, it might be expected that my 
opportunities for observation would be more extensive in the research 
field. Research is of interest to the college of commerce both from the 
educational point of view and from the standpoint of adding to the 
good will of the institution among its constituents. 

10. Research bureaus as aids to teaching.—It has already been point- 
ed out by many observers that in the commerce field it is difficult to 
bring the laboratory to the college and consequently more feasible to 
bring the college to the laboratory represented by the business con- 
cerns in operation in the area of the college. The teaching staff of a 
college of commerce cannot afford the expense of field trips necessary 
to carry on their studies in the field of business management. A bureau 
of business research should be able, therefore, to co-operate with mem- 
bers of the teaching staff in the support of studies in which they may 
be interested. There are many instances in the history of the bureaus 
of business research in which a teacher in the institution, not on the 
pay-roll of the bureau, has been supported in making studies. The 
bureau may gather data by the questionnaire method or it may pay 
the traveling expenses of the teacher who desires to carry out a study. 
Likewise, a promising study by a candidate for the Ph.D. degree may 
be supported by a bureau of business research in the same way that 
a study by a member of the teaching staff would be supported. A 
well-directed bureau of business research should gain the confidence 
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of the business community so that its sponsorship of a study should 
result in the greater readiness of the business man to comply with re- 
quests for information. 

The principles of business management may be regarded as even 
more distinctly in a period of change and development than the prin- 
ciples of law, medicine, engineering, and natural science. Of course, 
the general principles and laws in all these subjects are undergoing a 
continuous process of change. If business management is to be taught 
and given a content of college grade, it must be the subject of continu- 
ous research, as are all other subjects in the curriculum of a university. 
It is my own belief that there is no field of research more important 
for the future of civilization than management and economic research. 
Moreover, these two subjects cannot be divorced entirely from each 
other. No science has made great progress unless it can see in advance 
the probable outcome of certain proposed activities. All business and 
industrial budgeting involves an effort to set up a certain series of 
activities and forecast their results. The study of business cycles in- 
volves an effort so to analyze the causes at work that one may have 
some idea as to the future course of business from an observation of 
the current activities at any particular time. The study of these 
problems has already grown to such a state of complexity that they 
cannot be effectively pursued by the individual. Some institute or 
bureau must assist the individual on the side of routine and travel. 
In many cases, a teacher should have a year or more of time from his 
teaching work to devote exclusively to research. It should be possible 
for a full-time man in research to teach for a year and thus liberate the 
teacher for research. It seems to me that the future standing of the 
schools of commerce in the educational field will depend largely on 
the successful organization and conduct of research bureaus or insti- 
tutes in these colleges. The teaching staffs of all these institutions 
should be able to speak with more authority both in the classroom and 
in their association with business men by reason of continuous re- 
search activities in the colleges with which the teachers are associated. 

11. Service aspects of business research.—Many business associations 
are developing an interest in research as an adjunct to dealing with 
the problems of the associations. Since the associations are the agents 
through which business men co-operate in matters of common interest, 
it is possible in many cases, through co-operation with association 
secretaries, to make desirable contacts with business concerns. In mak- 
ing research arrangements, the associations are important inversely 
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in proportion to the importance and extent of the individual business 
concerns which are members of the association. If a study were made 
in the steel industry, it would be desirable to deal first with some of the 
large factors in the industry. An association would hesitate to facili- 
tate a research which had not first secured the backing of the more 
important companies. However, a study in the retail furniture trade 
might be arranged through the secretary and some committee of the 
association. At the Ohio State University, the Bureau of Business Re- 
search carries forward an index of sales of wholesale grocers and also 
an index of sales of dry goods stores, including a considerable number 
of department stores. Likewise, it carries an index of the percentage 
occupancy of the hotels of Ohio. These indexes were developed in co- 
operation with associations. On the other hand, an index of manufac- 
turing employment in Ohio has been developed through direct negotia- 
tion with the manufacturers. In the case of the index of employment 
in the building industry, considerable assistance was rendered by the 
State Association of Builders Exchanges. 

This service aspect of the research activity of a state-supported 
research agency is hardly justified except from the research and edu- 
cational point of view. For example, if the Bureau were not interested 
in studying the forecasting of trade and in the study of the cyclical 
movements of trade and industry, it might not be justified in develop- 
ing indexes relating to these matters. The employment indexes in Ohio 
have had a considerable servi¢e value, but they are at the same time 
the basis of certain studies in industrial development in Ohio, which 
are of first-class importance from the scientific point of view. Approxi- 
mately 20 per cent of the appropriation to the Ohio Bureau of Business 
Research has a service aspect. There is, of course, a danger that a 
commerce research agency will err on the side of an overemphasis in 
the service aspects of its research. However, a research in business is 
frequently incomplete until installation tests serve to establish the 
validity of the principles developed in the research. 

Just as it is a mistake to overemphasize the short-time service value 
of research as compared with its long-time educational and scientific 
value, it is likewise an error to assume that a research which has no 
immediate value to the co-operators is, therefore, one of great dignity. 
The fact alleged in a recent book on higher education that the Univer- 
sity of Chicago has done the best research in Chaucerian literature that 
has been done in the world does not necessarily establish for all time 
the wisdom of large expenditures in that direction. Is the fact that 
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the study of the business cycle done at Chicago may have some 
immediate value evidence against the dignity of such studies? Why 
hasn’t a study of the relation of mark-downs to market price and busi- 
ness management a dignity equal to a study of the bearing of marginal 
utility on the determination of price? 

In the field of business, as in the field of medicine and engineering, 
the researches will generally have a bearing on current problems affect- 
ing immediately the common life of the community. Why is a lifetime 
of research devoted to the study of the infinitive or to the study of the 
meaning of the preposition eis in Greek literature of greater dignity 
than a lifetime devoted to the study of the place of cost accounting in 
the management of business enterprise? The latter is certainly not less 
difficult than the former. The cost accounting study is one in which the 
constituents of the school of commerce are interested. The school of 
commerce makes no mistake in directing its study and research into 
those channels that will be of interest and value to its constituents, 
provided that it does not spend its funds on research which has no 
long-time value to the community as a whole. 

12. Summary.—The important relationships of the college of com- 
merce with its constituents arise from the following: (a) contact with 
graduates and their parents; (6) the placement of the graduates of the 
school with constituents; (c) the furnishing of employees of the con- 
stituents an opportunity for business education by evening and ex- 
tension courses; (d) the participation of the faculty in researches into 
the common problems of business and economic life through such 
agencies as will best promote an intelligent comprehension of these 
problems. 

You will, perhaps, conclude from my remarks that I do not think 
that the current tendencies in collegiate training in the business field 
require an apology on the part of those engaged in it. These schools 
are making a high-grade contribution to the field of business manage- 
ment and to the education of the youth who are to assume an impor- 
tant réle in the business and industry of the future. There are various 
antagonistic currents in the field of higher education. Those authori- 
ties, fortunately diminishing in number from year to year, who regard 
the professional and vocational training for business pursuits as a 
passing fad in the field of higher education, are simply suffering from 
a bad dream and a fevered imagination. There are shortcomings and 
mistakes in higher education in all departments of activity and it is al- 
ways wise to benefit from the criticism of others; but, on the whole, 
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the present situation calls for a vigorous offensive on the part of those 
interested in higher education in the field of business management. 
In this offensive, the colleges are entitled to utilize for what it is worth 
the service value of the activities in which the college is engaged, re- 
membering at all times that their activities must be held within those 
channels which make for service to the community at large as well as 
to the more immediate constituency. 














THE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS IN A TRANSITION 
ECONOMY 


By LEE BIDGOOD 
Dean of the School of Commerce and Business Administration, 
University of Alabama 


HIS paper will deal primarily with the functions and problems 

of a school of commerce in a state which is passing from the 

agricultural stage of economic development into the industrial 
stage. Such a transition is in progress in many states of the West and 
South, though no doubt it is taking place with i 1ore suddenness in the 
Southeast than in any other section. The relationship of a school of 
business to such a constituency holds certain distinctive problems and 
perhaps in some degree attracts a peculiar interest. It is, in any case, 
the situation with which I am most familiar, and, therefore, I shall 
speak about it with the less hesitancy. 

The school of business has a tripartite constituency. One portion of 
it consists of its students and their parents or other persons responsi- 
ble for their education. The second part is made up of the present and 
prospective employers of its graduates. The third part embraces the 
business community in the area primarily served by it. 

The ways in which a school of business serves this constituency are 
as follows: (1) by furnishing business training to a certain number of 
young men and women; (2) by assisting those who complete its curric- 
ulum to find employment in business; (3) by supplying to business 
successive levies of trained recruits; (4) by dignifying the calling of 
business and taking a part in the work of elevating it to the status of 
a profession; (5) by affording leadership to the body economic in its 
march toward economic improvement; (6) by the discovery of new 
economic truths and the development of new business techniques 
through research. 

These services are all rather familiar, and their enumeration is not 
novel. But in a transition economy each of them takes on new aspects 
and gives rise to especial problems. The industrial revolution imparts 
a particular character to all the tasks of a school of business located in 
a State where it is in progress. To my mind there is a certain zest lent 
thereby to the performance of these duties. 

In the old agricultural states of the Southeast, business has been for 
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generations a matter of plantation management, of commercial serv- 
ices based upon an agricultural life, and of banking for planter and 
merchant. , 

One might truly have said, a decade ago, that outside a few cities 
there was no industrial tradition, and but little understanding among 
our young people of the opportunities offered by industry and by the 
commercial and financial developments which follow in its train. There 
was little family apprenticeship in industry. The great majority of the 
boys and girls of such constituencies would never have a chance, in 
the new industrial life, to fill those positions which require wide knowl- 
edge of business or specialized training. Such places had been filled 
by men and women imported from the sections in which industry 
has been established longer, and by the fortunate few with means and 
vision to seek training afar. 

Into this situation the southern schools of commerce were projected. 
Their first and most obvious task was to provide training of a sort 
for such students as found their way to the new schools. All other 
matters were subordinate to that of giving instruction. These schools 
could grow and expand only as they could graduate young men and 
women who were able to do something. In their localities, they were 
and are judged chiefly by the skill which their students have acquired. 
The problem of southern schools is still primarily to take care of the 
students who come to them for instruction. 

At this time there is need in the South for one commerce school, 
and perhaps room for two, which, while not abandoning undergraduate 
instruction, will stress primarily graduate work in business subjects. 
Meantime, in my opinion, the other commerce schools, both state and 
private, will do well to hold mainly to training on the undergraduate 
level. They need to expand horizontally rather than vertically. Only 
by so doing can we open the door of opportunity to any large fraction 
of the youth of this section. In providing adequate instruction for 
increased numbers of undergraduates we shall best serve the people of 
our time and section. It seems to me that we have all erred in failing 
to magnify sufficiently our calling. Thousands of our young men are so 
bound by ignorance or by tradition that they are handicapping them- 
selves in the race of life through failure to obtain suitable training. 

As soon as the young and struggling schools of commerce began to 
produce an appreciable number of graduates, they were confronted 
by the necessity of finding employment for these graduates. This, the 
second service to the schools’ constituency, would seem to be identical 
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with the third service, that of supplying the business community with 
trained recruits. But if we look only at the southern schools, it is not 
the same. These institutions found it to be far easier to procure em- 
ployment for their graduates than it was to educate a large section of 
their buisness constituency to the employment of trained men. The 
more highly industrialized sections of the United States and certain 
limited types of business in the South were prepared to absorb the 
small classes which emerged from the schools of commerce during the 
first decade of their existence. So far as the placement of graduates 
went, it was unnecessary to struggle with that large number of local 
enterprisers who were unacquainted with or prejudiced against the 
use of commerce graduates. 

But the schools were far too conscious of their responsibility to their 
constituents to permit this. They were confronted with the duty of 
selling the idea of collegiate business training to the business men of 
their state and section. They were not merely content to find positions 
for their men. They felt constrained to undertake the far more diffi- 
cult job of distributing their graduates strategically among the in- 
dustries of their home states. They were interested in increasing the 
efficiency of the larger business enterprises in their section through the 
utilization of a better-trained personnel. For the most part they have 
undertaken this work intelligently and with some degree of initial suc- 
cess, but the task is just begun. 

In the present business depression, the industries of the South, for 
the most part relatively small and comparatively weak financially, 
have not been able to continue employing annual increments of college- 
trained men to anything like the same degree as the larger and finan- 
cially stronger national concerns. There is still a tremendous job be- 
fore the schools of commerce, in the states of the industrial revolution, 
of showing our own business men what collegiate education for busi- 
ness can do and of persuading hundreds of these business men to test 
the product of the schools of commerce. 

There is much yet to be done in differentiating in the minds of our 
people between “a college education” and collegiate training for 
business. Thousands of the small independent business men in the 
South are failing through downright ignorance to prepare their own 
sons for the responsibilities which they intend that their sons shall as- 
sume in the family business. 

One of the curious features of the situation is the frequency with 
which men, who lacked the opportunity to obtain the classical educa- 
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tion of their day, desire that type of education and that alone for their 
sons. Such men often put far greater value upon the older types of 
cultural training than do those who pursued such a curriculum in their 
youth. Those southern men who wish to see the industrial activities 
of their section largely controlled in the next generation by the sons of 
this soil have much yet to accomplish in acquainting the business men 
of the South with the need and value of collegiate education for busi- 
ness. 

Immediately associated with this function of the schools is the next, 
that of helping elevate the calling of business into a professional status. 
Every definition of the word, “profession,” agrees in calling attention 
to the essential characteristic of a profession as requiring a specific, 
extended, and advanced course of training for entrance into it. Yet, 
some twenty years ago, one of our best-known economists, in a pas- 
sage often quoted,’ said that there was not then and would never be 
any definite course of training as a prerequisite for business. There 
are many who still agree with him. We of the commerce schools have 
been lax in proclaiming the necessity of such training. We maintain its 
helpfulness, but fail to advocate it as an essential. We are often led 
astray by the false reasoning that mistakes in law and engineering by 
untrained practitioners are too costly for society to endure, but that 
in business such mistakes do no harm except to those who make them. 
It is further argued that training for business cannot be as necessary 
as for other professions because many business men succeed without it. 
So, also, many men in the law profession achieved their success with- 
out formal legal education, and we still have many engineers who were 
trained exclusively on the job. But we now think that these callings 
have become so complicated, and their duties so specialized, that so- 
ciety should not permit young men to become proficient in them sim- 
ply by practicing upon the public. So by legislation in the case of the 
law, and by the growth of an employment policy on the part of the 
larger concerns employing engineering beginners, we have come to re- 
quire a definite, extended, and advanced course of instruction as a 
prerequisite for entrance upon them. 

The situation is similar in business. Untrained and unskilled em- 
ployees in business and business enterprisers, who fail from lack of 
proper acquaintance with modern methods, hurt not only themselves 
but the entire economic system. Their mistakes are as expensive to 
society as they are to themselves. This should not be hard for us, as 
* F. W. Taussig, Principles of Economics, II, 163. 
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economists, to see and to show to our constituents. Why instal the 
latest and best machinery and copy the newest and most efficient 
technical methods, if we are going to continue employing an untrained 
personnel? 

The schools of commerce in the changing economic life of the South- 
east have also the responsibility of furnishing leadership to the com- 
munity in its transition from an agricultural to an industrial economy. 
These institutions point out the inevitable southward march of the 
manufacturing industries. They offer some guidance in the selection 
of those industries which are suitable for differing communities. They 
tender intelligent counsel in regard to the means used to solicit new 
industries. They call attention to the problems of agriculture, in par- 
ticular to the need of suitable employment for the hundreds of thou- 
sands of agricultural workers who are thrown into distress by the com- 
bination of a declining export market for food and raw products with 
an improved technique of farming which requires fewer persons to pro- 
duce the same quantities. They furnish leadership in the human and 
social problems, which inevitably arise out of the coming of industry, 
in the realms of education, of urban life, of child welfare, and of labor 
legislation. 

This leadership must of course be realized by the business commun- 
ity rather than announced to it. It is mainly to be attained by giving 
sound instruction to the students, who soon spread throughout the 
school’s constituency the news that in its staff there is to be found a 
source of useful information and wise counsel in regard to community 
affairs. It seems to me that the schools of commerce located in the 
states of the current industrial revolution have a more responsible 
task than any others. 

Finally, the school of commerce has the responsibility to its con- 
stituency of adding something to the stock of human knowledge re- 
garding business and the general economic system. In spite of primary 
attention necessarily and properly given to instruction, research in 
the southern schools is at least well begun. Both in the individual 
projects of faculty members and in institutionally supported bureaus, 
we find these schools undertaking the work of enlarging our present 
information about the economic and social system in which we live. 
These individuals and bureaus have very naturally and quite appro- 
priately taken for their especial field the changing economic conditions 
in our own section. As our schools become increasingly firmly estab- 
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lished and therefore increasingly well supported we may hope to see 
an enlarging output of research emerging from them. 

In all the relations of the schools of commerce to their constituen- 
cies—and this applies not only to the southern schools but to all 
schools—the chief difficulties which have confronted us have been the 
result of our own weaknesses and mistakes. The curriculum of the 
schools of business in the United States is still far from ideal. This 
is not the occasion to specify the supposed weaknesses that I have in 
mind or to suggest possible means of improvement, but it may be said 
safely that as our schools of commerce utilize better the time of the 
students who come to them for instruction, and, as they more perfectly 
adapt their instruction to the problems of the modern machine age, 
so will they grow in the esteem of their tripartite constituencies. 

















RELATION OF THE BUREAU OF BUSINESS 
RESEARCH TO ITS CONSTITUENCY 


By A. B. COX 
Director of the Bureau of Business Research, 
University of Texas 


UREAUS of business research are in their swaddling clothes. 
B Many of them have been born of hope with little chance of 
securing enough funds to function as efficient business organi- 
zations. Perhaps fewer still have a well-defined, unified program. On 
the other hand, I feel sure the bureaus of business research are making 
far more rapid strides in finding their real fields of service than their 
counterpart, the agricultural experiment stations, did in their early 
history. 

a) Functions.—The functions of a bureau of business research in an 
educational institution depend so much on the nature of the school, 
the stage of economic development of the territory it is created to serve, 
and the amount it has to spend, that there is little to say about bureaus 
in general. Since these bureaus are still in the formative stage, and 
the responsible officers are seeking to profit by the experiences of each 
other, I have deemed it advisable to describe the Bureau of Business 
Research of the University of Texas and its relations with its clientéle, 
which is perhaps my best contribution to this program. 

b) The Bureau of Business Research in the School of Business Admin- 
istration in the University of Texas.—This Bureau is four years old. 
It has had an annual budget of $40,o00o—$20,000 of it has been appro- 
priated by the state and $20,000 has come from the Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller Foundation. All the funds are devoted to research. 

In a state-supported institution bureaus of business research like 
schools are expected to serve all the people, and like schools the bureaus 
do that by serving indirectly, in this case, groups rather than individ- 
uals. More strictly speaking, our constituency are the firms and in- 
dividuals from whom we receive data or to whom we send information. 

Viewed in the light of our own situation, we have interpreted the 
functions of the Bureau of Business Research of the University of 
Texas to be: 1. leadership in fundamental business research; 2. leader- 
ship in development of research methods and technique; 3. enrichment 
of the subject matter taught in business schools; 4. initiative in effect- 
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ing understanding and co-operation among teachers, research workers, 
and business leaders; 5. training of promising students in research by 
giving them projects to be carried out under the supervision of staff 
members. 

This discussion will be confined almost entirely to the relations 
growing out of the first function, fundamental business research. In 
Texas by far the larger portion of our time is devoted to such projects. 
This is true partly because Texas is comparatively a new state and it 
has enormous undeveloped resources under widely varying conditions. 
Certainly the sense of proportion alone would dictate that the conser- 
vation of exhaustible resources through economic development should 
require a large part of our time. This program is divided into two 
parts: the first is concerned with the building up of a body of classified, 
related knowledge about Texas resources, industries related directly or 
indirectly to them, and markets. The second includes the technique 
of business practices and the gathering and publication of current in- 
formation. Rapid developments taking place in this state give added 
significance to this field of work. 

The gathering and analyzing of basic data, such as the delineation 
of the natural regions within the state and Gulf Southwest, based on 
such forces as climate, topography, soil, and geological formations, we 
consider the foundation upon which we must build the whole super- 
structure of commercial and industrial development. Having deter- 
mined the regional characteristics, the second problem we undertake 
is to analyze the raw products such as livestock, cotton, and minerals 
of the several regions to determine their quality, quantity, and the 
market areas involved. The third step in our fundamental analysis is 
to associate industries, present and potential, with these economic re- 
gions, based on these raw materials and markets. 

The part of our program outlined above did not capture the head- 
lines of the daily press at first as much as some of the other of our ac- 
tivities, where tangible results were available more readily, but it is 
now the best seller we have among many of our big business executives. 
The material is such that it is shown to best advantage to small groups 
of picked men who have a broad vision of the problems underlying 
business developments. 

Last July we deemed we had developed our program sufficiently to 
give at least a fair idea of what the completed picture would be like. 
Accordingly, we invited our Advisory Committee of business men and 
a few other leaders to the Bureau for a conference. At this meeting a 
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very brief statement of the program as a whole was presented and then 
each member of the staff presented his work, taking pains in each case 
to show how it fitted in with and was an essential part of the whole pro- 
gram. The order of appearance was as follows: economic geographer, 
commodity specialist, industrial engineer, marketing specialist, and, 
then, the research men in finance, statistics, and accounting. The dis- 
cussions were brief, to the point, and almost entirely from maps and 
charts. 

After this meeting the Advisory Committee insisted that every busi- 
ness man in the state should have the privilege of a similar conference, 
and we agreed to present our data to such groups whenever possible. 
The second of this series of conferences was held in Austin with the 
editors of the big daily papers and the magazines in the state. We 
met for two hours and stayed six. It was a real conference. We made 
it clear to them we were not hunting publicity but a mutual under- 
standing, and that we recognized that they were a very essential part 
in the development of our program in the way of intelligent interpre- 
tation. The response was truer and more generous than we had a right 
to expect. 

Since our conference with the editors, we have held a similar one in 
Houston with about 75 business men; one in Waco with about 60; and 
we now have one scheduled in Dallas. Fortunately, we have an ad- 
visory committeeman in each of these cities, and we rely on him largely 
to pick the audience. We prefer and ask usually that the number be 
kept to 75 or less. 

The combined research-with-service-bureau program is developed 
almost entirely with organized trade groups. At first, the Bureau took 
the initiative in selling this service to trade groups. At present, we 
have more requests for service than we can render. The procedure in 
inaugurating a service is simple and about as follows: Usually a new 
president of a trade group or association, or the chairman of a com- 
mittee in it, wishes to do something outstanding in his administration. 
Such an individual makes his wishes known to the Bureau. We outline 
the policy of the Bureau to him in such matters, and, if he is still 
interested, we invite him with others to a conference at the Bureau 
to work out the details and to show just exactly how the data will be 
received, tabulated, sent out, and how the original records will be pro- 
tected. We leave with the association in question a large part of the 
responsibility for working up the minimum list of reporters necessary 
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for statistical reliability. After the association has backed the project 
for a start, we take the initiative in expanding it. 

The representatives of the trade tell us the information they wish. 
Together we work out the questions. We are responsible for the statis- 
tical form and correctness of presentation, and they, for the clients’ 
interpretation of it. 

Without exception, our relations with trade associations have been 
very pleasant. To date the Bureau has not had the lapse of a single 
service started, though we have modified several which generally has 
meant expansion. We have a ruling, and I think it is a very good one, 
to the effect that when a firm fails to report three times in succession 
it is dropped from the mailing list. Moreover, if one does not report 
regularly and on time, it is not included in the preliminary release. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Stated briefly, the essentials for satisfactory relations of the bureaus 
of business research with their constituencies are: 

(1) To have a staff of sufficient professional standing to inspire con- 
fidence of business leaders; 

(2) To have a personnel large enough to promise results in a reason- 
able time; 

(3) To place responsibility on an official advisory committee of rec- 
ognized business leaders from various fields for helping plan the broad 
program of research; 

(4) To co-operate with leaders in particular fields and trades in 
planning projects in which they are especially interested; 

(5) To insist on high standards in quality of work turned out, and 

(6) To establish in the minds of business men absolute confidence in 
the ability and the will of the organization to protect confidential data. 








RELATION OF A SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
TO ITS CONSTITUENCY 


By M. H. HUNTER 
Professor of Economics, University of Illinois 


here. So I have had no time to prepare a paper. When Dean 

Thompson called me and told me to come, I hurried to his 
office to find out his ideas, but he had something else to talk about, 
not the least of which was what we might expect the legislature to do 
or not to do. I do not know what he would have said had he been here. 
So you can have this final appearance as an anticlimax to this program 
of very interesting papers. It must be pretty largely extemporaneous, 
what I shall have to say. What I shall say, though, will in no way rep- 
resent what Dean Thompson might have said. I think, however, he 
would be in absolute agreement with what I have to say, because we 
have talked these things over a good many times. 

I think we might divide the constituency of the educational insti- 
tution into two groups: what we might call a directly sustaining con- 
stituency, then a larger group to whom we owe an indebtedness. First, 
as to the sustaining constituency. I think we owe a very great debt 
to them that we sometimes are loath to perform. We are wards of their 
investment in the particular thing we are supposed to be doing, and 
we owe them an accountability of our stewardship. 

Too frequently we do not take the opportunity, or make the op- 
portunity, to do that very thing. Now I feel sure there is an advantage 
to us and to them if they know just what we are trying to do. As teach- 
ers we get into ruts, and sometimes take the path of least resistance, 
and do not keep up with what is going on. If we talk with the people 
who give us money, they furnish us a new insight to what we should 
be doing. 

Now, of course, in state universities we have to go every so often 
to the legislature to get funds to carry on for the next two years, or 
whatever the provision happens to be. You who have heavily endowed 
institutions do not have to worry. But if our constituency of tax- 
supported institutions knows what we are doing, our chances are likely 
to be more favorable in what we ask in the way of an appropriation. 
So I think organized publicity is undoubtedly desirable. Whenever 
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you have a chance to tell your sustaining constituency what you are 
doing, you have a more common feeling; you can talk on the same 
ground. I think there is a very vital place for general publicity. 

Then you can make opportunities for publicity as an individual. 
As Professor Reed stated yesterday, he made an opportunity to tell 
somebody about what he was doing and the whole attitude of the in- 
dividual changed. Each of us can do that, and we can best talk from 
things that happened personally. The Illinois Chamber of Commerce 
has appointed a committee to study local taxation problems, and Dean 
Thompson was made chairman of the committee. Representing him 
again, I went to Springfield to meet the directors of the Illinois Cham- 
ber of Commerce with the idea of interesting them in getting local 
chambers of commerce to take up the study of problems of taxation 
in their own communities. 

It happened that, about two or three weeks before, I had received 
the term reports that I require of my undergraduates in their course 
in Public Finance. I have 125 to 200 students every year write reports 
on the revenues and expenditures of their home community. I think 
it is the most valuable thing they do. I grabbed eight or ten of them 
and handed them around casually to these leading business men of 
Illinois. I was tremendously surprised at the interest they took in 
these reports; the way the students organized and found out things 
about their home communities and their state was a revelation. “I 
didn’t know there was a course at the University half as valuable as 
that,”’ said one of the men. By accident I took that opportune occasion 
to inform some of the people of the state about one thing I was doing. 
So, from the standpoint of one’s own good, and from the standpoint of 
educating our sustaining constituency, we might do a lot more of 
that sort of thing. 

Another thing occurs to me, that it is our duty as wards of our 
sustaining constituency to play fair with them. Either by philan- 
thropy or taxation, tremendous sums have been turned into these 
institutions, and we are pretty much responsible whether those funds 
are used wisely or unwisely. I do not know of any scheme that has 
been invented from which we can cull out at the beginning those peo- 
ple adaptable to higher education. 

We have mass education in some universities, and you all admit we 
get a bunch of students that have no reason to be there. Assume one- 
quarter of those coming to us have no excuse to attempt to get a higher 
education; but, if we keep on letting them stay and say, “‘“Maybe they 
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will come out,” and about the time they are Seniors decide they should 
not be there anyway, we have added an expense of 25 per cent. 

I feel we ought somehow the first year—I have no suggestions now 
as to ways and means—to find out more of the capabilities and possi- 
bilities of a lot of these young men and women in our institutions. 
That is not only fair to the constituency but it is also faiz to the stu- 
dent. If a chap has no business in our institution, the sooner he is told 
the better. The sooner you tell him he is in the wrong place, to go to 
the business college as that is his stride, the more fairness to him and to 
the constituency. We have heard about round pegs in square holes, 
and we know they exist, and the sooner we attempt to stop that the 
better. 

A lot of students come to us with the idea that they want to be 
business men. A story will illustrate. A chap had a vision, and saw 
the blazing letters, ““G. P. C.”” He interpreted that, “Go Preach 
Christ.”” He didn’t have much ability, but he had the vision. He went 
to college, got through eventually; went to the seminary and got 
through eventually, but didn’t have any personality. He could not 
get along with people. He got his first church and they let him go. 
So he went to another town and found a church, but with no more 
success. Finally he went to his Board of Trustees. “I had this vision, 
G. P. C., and I didn’t seem to get along at it. I just can’t get along.” 
And the chairman of the Board said, “You didn’t interpret it rightly; 
that meant ‘Go Plough Corn.’” That is the situation. If we cannot 
realize that and help some students to see they are not fitted, too bad, 
for it would be a saving of time and money and disappointment to 
them. So we should take that into consideration from the standpoint 
of both the student and the constituency. 

Then another point, somewhat along the same line. Mr. Bell, I be- 
lieve it was, said people are interested in what the products of our 
colleges can do. There is a vast difference between what we know and 
what we can do, and I sometimes think too much of our instruction, 
not only in colleges of commerce, but elsewhere, is of the “know” type 
and not of the “do” type. 

The student may learn that 2+ is 4, and he will always know that 
when he sees it, but might not know that 3+ 2 is 5 because that doesn’t 
look like the other thing. If we would make most of our courses good 
courses in mental development rather than courses in facts, we would 
have much better educated students when through. The very first 
thing I do in my courses in public finance is to tell my students that 
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while the course is listed in the catalogue as one in public finance, 
that is an error, and the course is really one in mental development, 
and we will simply be using public finance as a tool to that end. I tell 
them I shall repeat one question over and over again—a very brief but 
important question—‘“‘why?” My students must be able to figure 
things out; to be able not only to put 2 and 2 together but also 2 and 3. 
Every question on the final examination is a problem question—not 
necessarily problems that have been discussed in class, but problems 
which the student should be able to handle if he can think for himself. 
If the student becomes a banker, farmer, or follows some other occu- 
pation, the fact that he has learned to wrestle with problems and to 
reach conclusions will always be of value to him and his community. 
I think this is a major and important contribution to our constituency, 
if we take this attitude in training our students. 

Something has been suggested about graduate students. I don’t 
know by what means of calculation, but it was decided that four years 
is the proper time for a chap to get educated. We put things in our 
constitutions to fit times when the constitution is framed, and then 
live by them for 200 years. And so we have that old idea of four years, 
and all of the way through this conference I have seen that the student 
should have English, biography, public speaking, and a lot of cultural 
work. Granted, but with the other things coming in, we cannot expect 
to get a well-rounded education in four years, so what I emphasize 
is that the students ought to take more than four years, and they can 
afford to do it better than they could years ago. As you check the age 
of our students, our old regulations for entrance were 17 years, and 
then in came a chap with all requirements except age and we shoved 
it back, and now it is 15. I suppose the day will come when we admit 
them at 12 or 11. A lad graduates at 20 or 21 and doesn’t have the 
maturity to take a position, and he can well afford to take a little more 
time for his education. 

Now the broader conception. I fear our students, and sometimes 
faculty, forget the primary aim of establishing higher education. If 
we will go back to its inception, it was for the purpose of training indi- 
viduals for a social service, primarily teachers and ministers. We need 
those individuals. If these social service occupations did not have suf- 
ficient remuneration, the incumbents could not educate themselves, 
and so we had to subsidize them. Lawyers became lawyers by sitting 
in a man’s office and picking up crumbs that fell from his table, but 
we have sensed that does not produce good lawyers, so they must have 
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education, and very recently the business man has come in the same 
category. Yet the student ought not to forget that he is being sub- 
sidized. I have talked to a good many students and asked why they 
are here, and they say, “So I can make more money.” I think we ought 
to do something to counteract that. 

I was very much gratified to hear emphasis placed on the social 
viewpoint. That is the big problem. These students owe a debt to 
society and unless they go out with the intention of being a better 
citizen and go out to make two blades of grass grow where one grew 
before, they have missed their purpose; and, unless we can make them 
pay back that debt to society, we have missed our purpose. 

We do not subsidize, through taxation or philanthropy, business 
colleges, but we do certain types of higher education, and it seems to 
me that is one thing we should instil in our students, that they owe a 
debt to society. 


DISCUSSION 


CHAIRMAN RAWLEsS: We have about twenty minutes which may be avail- 
able for discussion from the floor. The question is now open and I will be 
very glad to have you announce your name and institution as you rise to 
speak. 

DEAN Epwarp Wrest: I wonder if Professor Bell or someone would take 
a minute or two in attempting to justify research bureau views of business 
conditions, and whether they should be got out in each state. 

PROFESSOR BELL: We interpret business conditions in Ohio through an 
index of employment. That information is not available through any other 
source in Ohio. We consider that index in particular localities to be a valu- 
able means to studying the nature of the industrial and business conditions 
and fluctuations. It ties in with a program of studying relative merits of 
different industries. I think of another point. Unless you have some sort of 
regular communication or means of calling attention to your work, you are 
at somewhat of a disadvantage in all researches you carry on. If you can find 
an index of employment or type of information with conditions of value con- 
sidering the things you are interested in, and will create an interest on the 
part of a variety of individuals, you are at an advantage in your projects of 
certain kinds. That is about the basis upon which that thing is built in Ohio. 

DEAN WIeEsT: Would you recommend a survey in every state? 

PROFESSOR BELL: No, I should not think so. Take Illinois, where they 
have an employment bureau that makes that information available monthly, 
and does a complete service; I do not see why Illinois should do this thing. 
I do not see why New York, where there is a Bureau of Labor Research that 
makes monthly labor information available, should do this in regard to the 
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status of employment in various localities. And any other places where in- 
dustry is not a relatively important matter, it is not necessary. 

Dean G. A. WARFIELD: In our Bureau I think conditions are a little 
different. We felt we had a duty to perform over the whole region. We felt 
there was a problem that needed study, so we are getting out each month a 
summary of data, and, in addition to that service, we render it practically 
free; it costs ten dollars. There are special studies that can be made from 
time to time: for instance, coal mining and output of the coal mine, and a 
most recent one on marketing of food. We have a number of important prob- 
lems like that. At the present time we are conducting a survey covering mar- 
keting for the state of Colorado, and in that way getting an organization 
which is assuming a large responsibility for studying outlying vicinities. We 
are working in the city of Denver particularly, and we are helping to make a 
very complete study of all of the marketing problems of the state. We have 
made a study of the growth of the city, which is of interest to real-estate and 
material men and builders, and, in addition, we have lately finished a com- 
plete study of vacancies. We secured the co-operation of the post-office in 
which they put at our disposal all of the mail carriers, and each gave us a 
complete list on a particular day of all vacancies in the city. We completed a 
detailed study with a photograph of each building. 

We have studies of social problems, such as infant mortality in co-opera- 
tion with medical and commercial associations, and what becomes of high- 
school graduates. We are perhaps spending too much on some of these proj- 
ects, but there was a great deal of work to be done. It is virgin territory, and 
we feel the problems are of great value in serving our constituency—the busi- 
ness men of this territory—and we get very good comment from them on 
our work. 
































RELATION OF BETA GAMMA SIGMA 
TO THE SCHOOLS OF BUSINESS 


By JOHN W. JENKINS 
Acting Dean of the School of Commerce, 
University of Georgia 


S NATIONAL secretary of Beta Gamma Sigma I have not 
A been instructed to make propositions to this organization, so 
my remarks are those of the acting dean of the University of 

Georgia School of Commerce. 

Some thirty-two of the schools that are members of this associa- 
tion have chapters of Beta Gamma Sigma. Between this association 
and Beta Gamma Sigma there has been an agreement for about ten 
years to the effect that the association would recognize no other honor 
societies in collegiate schools of business if Beta Gamma Sigma would 
establish chapters only in institutions meeting the membership re- 
quirements of this association. So Beta Gamma Sigma is, in a sense, 
dependent on this association for the maintenance of the standards of 
the honor society. 

With all due respect to the American Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Business, it is well to observe that from a certain long- 
time view high standards are more vital to Beta Gamma Sigma than 
they are to this association. Beta Gamma Sigma keys are conferred 
for a lifetime, whereas this association could be metamorphosed with 
only a temporary loss. This association is for the purpose of doing 
things, year by year, while Beta Gamma Sigma is an honor society. I 
hope this association will never depart from strict adherence to high 
standards in collegiate business training. The leaders of Beta Gamma 
Sigma are under an imperative obligation in that respect to alumni 
members as well as to the present and future members. 

Some leaders of Beta Gamma Sigma are of the opinion that certain 
changes ought to be made in the national constitution of Beta Gamma 
Sigma, and that such changes are more apt to be made by a convention 
largely composed of faculty delegates. There is a feeling that the honor 
society of Beta Gamma Sigma should be in the hands of faculty mem- 
bers to about the same extent that the honor society of Phi Beta Kappa 
is in the hands of faculty members. Some of the problems that face 
Beta Gamma Sigma, in the opinion of faculty people, are (1) the ad- 
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mission of women, (2) more universal participation of faculty members 
in chapter affairs, (3) wider executive control of the national organiza- 
tion of Beta Gamma Sigma. 

The next triennial convention of Beta Gamma Sigma is scheduled 
to meet in Lexington, Kentucky, in the spring of 1933. Iam authorized 
by Dean Wiest to say that the University of Kentucky would be 
pleased to have the American Association of Collegiate Schools of 
Business meet at Lexington in the spring of 1933. It has been suggest- 
ed that if Beta Gamma Sigma and this association should both meet 
in the same week and in the same town in the spring of 1933, the dele- 
gates to this association could serve as delegates to the Beta Gamma 
Sigma convention. In such case the Beta Gamma Sigma convention 
could meet just ahead of this association and would have, in the per- 
sons of the deans or of their representatives, delegates of a high aver- 
age in experience and maturity. 





